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THE OUTLOOK. 


In another column we have recorded the results of 
the recent elections and commented on their signifi- 
cance, There are, however, some curious phenonema 
connected with this great uprising of the people 
which deserve special and seperate mention. In 
this State and in Pennsylvania the defeat of the Re- 
publican party was aided, though certainly not 
caused, by a Kilkenny-cat fight between factions, 
each of which is more desirous of destroying the 
other than of defeating the Democracy ; and in Con- 
necticut the free-liquor and no-Sunday influences, 
which were so effective an ally of the Democracy in 
Ohio, served to swell the Democratic vote. The 
most curious episode, and one perhaps most likely 
to produce important results in the future, is the 
election of Benjamin F. Butler in Massachusetts. 
That the Democratic party should carry Massachu- 
setts at all is extraordinary; that they should carry 
Massachusetts with such a standard bearer is a phe- 
nomenon, The universal discontent with the Repub- 
lican party which caused the revolution in other 
States ; the factional contests within that party ; the 
nomination by Republicans of a man comparatively 
unknown throughout the State at large—though 
respected and honored wherever known—the vigor- 
ons co-operation of the Democracy with the liquor 
interest, which is reported to have taxed itself heavily 
for Gen. Butler’s success, and a general curiosity to 
see what the old man would do,” conspired to pro- 
duce this result. A conspicuously good administra- 
tion may reasonably be anticipated from Gen. Butler. 
Unless all signs fail, he has his eye on the Presidency, 
and he is wise enough to know that at this epoch, 
general popularity affords a far better road to the 
Presidential chair than the approval of any ma- 
chine. The defeat of Gov. St. John in Kansas and 
of the movements for municipal reform in this city 
aud Brooklyn are the regrettable features of the elec- 
tion, while the heavy majority in favor of making the 
canals of this State free is a result which ought to 
give profound satisfaction to all who care for the 
prosperity of the great State of New York. 


The Democratic party is put into power by the 
independent vote; can it retain ita recruits? 
The Democratic party, like the Republican party, 
has a head and a tail; and hitherto, unfortunately 
for ita political fortunes, the tail has wagged the dog, 
not the dog the tail. If the head can take control, 
if the party is able to disregard the clamor of its 
organs and camp followers for a share of the public 
plunder, if it has the self-control to practically adopt 
and carry out a true civil-service reform in this State 
and in the House of Representatives, if instead of 
inviting a new gang to take a hand at the United 
States Treasury it has the moral power to cut down 
taxation to the necessities of a reasonable national 
expenditure, if, disregarding local pressure for favor- 
itisia, it can inaugurate such reforms in the tariff as, 
without creating dangerous disturbances in the 
trade of the country, will raise the largest amount 
of revenue with the least amount of friction and ex- 
pense, if it dares to cut down the number of offices 
instead of maintaining them in order to reward its 
followers—in a word, if it has the courage and the 
power to cease to be old Democratic party and be- 
come a truly independent party, there is no reason 
why it should not retain the position it has ob- 
tained and elect a president in 1884. But he must 
be a very sanguine man who dares to prophesy this 
future for a party all of whose historic traditions 
point to a very different issue. There is more pos- 
sibility that the Republican party may learn some- 
thing from its defeat, may throw overboard its 
Smyths and Dorseys and Hubbells, and put a new 
class of leaders in command. It still has space left 
for repentance ; and during the short session of this 
winter it can at least inaugurate measures for the 
reduction of taxation, the reform of the tariff, the 
prohibition of all political assessments, and a puri- 
fication of the civil service. But Bourbons, whether 
they are Americans or Frenchmen, are of the same 
stupid race all over the world, and we see small 
reason to hope that Republican Bourbons can 
either learn or forgeſhnything; even now they are 
self-complacently ing each other that the over- 
whelming defeat of party is due to treachery, 
and the newspapers, M are proposing to avengeit by 
whosesale removals, if they can bring the President 
to accept their advice. They still control the Re- 
publican machine, and so long as they control it there 
is little to hope for the Republican organization, and, 
to speak frankly, little reason to desire its success. 
Perhaps the election may convert one or both par- 
ties; but sudden conversions are not common in 
politics, and we apprehend that the conviction of 
sin in the one party, and the new hope in the other, 
will not prove very deep or very permanent, If not, 
the next step must be the organization of a new 
party, which shall give the new moral public senti- 
ment of the nation, expressed in the recent election, 
a chance to incarnate itself in a new national life, 


The decision of the New York Superior Court in 
the matter of the Western Union Telegraph consoli- 
dation has excited more interest than any other ju- 
dicial decision for months past, except that of the 
Court of Appeals in the Elevated Railroad cases, Its 
importance and meaning can only be understoed by 
reference to a few facts. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company is authorized by law to con- 
solidate with other telegraph companies for the 
purpose of extending its lines. Its managers consol- 
idated it with other companies which had wires run- 
ning parallel with its own, but not extending farther 
in any direction; and, while issuing stock for this 
purpose, they also issued new stock as a bonus to 
the stockholders of the original company, for 
the purpose of equalizing values all around. 
Suit was brought to set all these proceedings 
aside, Judge Truax held that they were all 
legal and valid. On appeal, three judges have re- 
versed his decision, all holding that the issue of 


bonus stock was illegal, while as to the rest of the | 


transaction, one judge holds that it would be legal 
if it stood alone, another holds that it would not, 
the third expresses no opinion, while all agree that 
the transaction is illegal as a whole because the 
issue of bonusstock cannot be separated from the rest. 
As Judge Sedgwick, of thesamecourt, had previously 
made a similar decision, the judges now stand font 
to one against the validity of the stock. The de- 
cision is not likely to be reversed by the Court of 
Appeals; for the judges in its favor are not only 
more numerous but also far more distinguished for 
ability than the one who has been overruled. The 
effect of the decision is to prevent the watering of 
telegraph stocks for the future, at least to any greater 
extent than can be secomplished by means of ‘‘ consoli- 
dations.” Whether an unlimited liberty is allowed in 
that direction is a question still left unsettled. If 
that door is left open, it will be easy to evade the 
law as laid down in this case. Still, the result of 
this litigation strengthens public confidence in the 
courts; for there is no doubt that strong and sin- 
ister influences were brought to bear in the hope of 
a different issue. The public will watch with interest 
to see whether the Legislature this winter ventures to 
legalize this illegal issue of stock. Strong pressure will 
be brought to bear upon the members ; for, as the mat- 
ter now stands, the officers who signed the new stock 
certificates are liable to criminal prosecution for an 
over-iasne of stock; and the stock itself is worthless. 
Every man who ventures to vote for an act legaliz- 
ing this illegal act shoulf be marked and remem- 
bered by the voters. 


An interesting case has been recently decided in 
Kansas ; interesting to parents, and to all lovers of 
children. A widow, who had married into a Protest- 
ant English family, but who he self we judge to 
have been a Roman Catholic, dying at Leavenworth, 
left her little girl in a Catholic institation under the 
charge of the Mother Superior of the nunnery. At 
almost the same time the paternal grandfather died 
in England, leaving ample provision for the child pro- 
vided she was brought upin the Protestant faith. 
The Mother Superior declined to surrender her charge 
on two grounds; first, that it would bea violation 
of the trust reposed in her and endanger the child’s 
soul, and, secondly, that a child born on American 
soil should not be surrendered to a stranger to be per- 
manently expatriated. In such cases the general rule 
of law is that the welfare of the child is the deter- 
mining consideration with the Court. Acting upon 
this principle, the Court ordered the child to be sur- 
rendered to the English guardians, mainly because a 
family circle is preferable, asa training school for 
the young, to any institution, be it ever so good. 
„No institution,” said the Judge, however cult- 
ured and refined its instructors, however pure its 
life, however faithful and devoted all its officers and 
teachers to the care, nurture, and education of the 
many children within its walls, will give that sweet, 
gentle, and attractive devel pment to a young girl 
that comes from the personal and affectionate train- 
ing of a home.” The principle embodied in this 
decision is to be commended to the consideration of 
Protestant parents who malign their own homes by 
voluntarily surrendering their children to the custo- 
dy of convents, 


Those who regard Mr. Gladstone as an unserupu- 
lous demagogue, and those who with somewhat more 
charity regard his mind as one of peculiar astuteness, 
which enables him without difficulty to find a good 
reason for every political change which his political 
interests require, will both think they can discern a 
new justification for their reading of his character in 
the political changes which he has foreshadowed 
during the last week. Those, on the other hand, 
who regard him as the bravest and most thoroughly 
conscientious public man of his age, and the one 
most ready to follow his convictions wherever they 
may lead him, will remember that he has heretofore 
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intimated that he was ready to consider the subject 
of a qualified ‘‘home rule” for Ireland, and will see 
in his reiteration of this suggestion, at a time when 
he has a fair working majority in the House without 
the aid of the Irish, and when any suggestion of 
home rule is as obnoxious to the English as it ever 
was, a new warrant for their admiration of him and 
his principles. We are not able at this moment to 
recall the name of any prominent American states- 
man new before the public who while in power would 
deliberately hazard it for the sake of advocating an 
unpopular position which had nothing else to recom- 
mend it except its inherent justice. And this is 
what Mr. Gladstone has done, Atthe Lord Mayor’s 
bauquet he declared that the foundations of order in 
Ireland were now but little in danger, that the agra- 
rian outrages, which in October 1881 were 511, were 
during the past month but 111, and intimated, 
thongh in very general language, that if the Irish 
were content to walk in the ways of legality England 
was strong and free enough to consider whatever 
reforms might be necessary for a fair settlement of 
every political matter in dispute between the two 
countries; a hint the more significant because it 
followed close after the suggestive declaration, in the 
House of Commons the{day previous, that there was 
no subject in which he felt a more profound interest 
than in that of local government for Ireland, but that 
it was mockery for the Irish members to come into 
the House and demand of the Administration meas- 
ures for local government and then join with the 
Conservatives in resisting the new rules, the sole 
object of which was to make it possible to press new 
legislation to a practical conclusion. His son, Her- 
bert Gladstone, has inherited his father’s courage, 
and had foreshadowed his opinion in a previous dec- 
laration in favor of such local government for Ireland 
as would not be inconsistent with the integrity of 
the Empire and the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament. The motion of Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
leader of the Conservatives, negativing the resolution 
enabling the majority, under certain restrictions, to 
close the debate, was lost by a majority of 304 to 
260, probably a very fair indication of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s majority in a full House and on a test vote. 


The French Chambers met last week, and were 
greeted by a declaration of the policy of the govern- 
ment answering to the speech from the throne in 
Great Britain, and somewhat to the President's mes- 
sage in our country ; a declaration as colorless and 
insignificant as an average platform of an American 
political convention. There appear to be only two 
questions of immediate importance before the French 
government to-day: How it shall meet the deficit 
in its Treasury, and What it shall do in Egypt. Fi- 
nancial prophets anticipate a fiscal deficiency at the 
end of the year of twenty millions of dollars, which 
the free traders attribute to the protectionist policy 
of France. The argument in such cases is very 
short and simple. Last year it was a pro- 
tectionist argument, and ran in this wise: France 
is protectionist; France is prosperous; there- 
fore protection produces prosperity. This year 
the same argument serves the purpose of the 
free-traders ; thus: France is protectionist; France 
is not prosperous; therefore protection pro- 
duces lack of prosperity. The trouble about this 
sort of argument is that it is too short and simple. 
Brevity and simplicity are not the only tests of the 
value of an argument. The Egyptian question is 
even a more serious one. Prior to the war the 
finances of that country were under the direc- 
tion of a Board of Control, composed jointly of 
French and English financiers, who really represent- 
ed the foreign bond-holders. This Board was’ ap- 
pointed, of course, by the Khedive, andithe Khedive 
has now given notice of its abolition. This means 
that England, having fought out the battle without 
France, means also to settle the civil and financial 
government without France. Diplomatic negotia- 
tions are pending between ‘England and France on 
this subject, and certainly France has no just cause 
of complaint, since she chose to leave England to 
take the sole responsibility of the conduct of the 
war; but it is always easier to arouse jealousy than 
to- allay it, and it would not be extraordinary if 
the relations of France and England should yet 
become seriously entangled. 


The Moravians are celebrating this year a jubilee, 
this being the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of tbe first missionary movement, when in 1792 
two brethren left Herrnhut, then the only Moravian 


congregation, to preach Christ to the Negro slaves at 


St. Thomas in the West Indies, thus virtually inaug- 
urating the first missionary work of Protestantism. 
Ocelebrations have been held in most of the Moravian 
congregations in Europe and in the United States. 
The spirit of missions has always characterized the 
Moravian congregations, and now, with a communi- 
cant membership of but twenty thousand, they raise 
annually for foreign missions two hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. The latest statistics show one 
hundred and fifteen mission statiens with three hun- 
dred and twelve missionaries, besides upwards of 1,700 
native assistants and a mission membership of over 
seventy-six thonsand, These mission stations are 
found in the West Indies, South America, Greenland, 
Labrador, South Africa, Australia, the Himalaya 
Mountains, and among the Indians of our own coun- 
try. The earliest missions, those of the West Indies, 
it is hoped in a few years will become self-sustaining. 
The principle of self-support has always been an im- 
portant one, some of the mission stations carrying on 
very profitable mercantile transactions. The whole 
South American province supports itself almost en- 
tirely in this way. The churches are raising this 
year a Jubilee Mission Fund, chietly by collections 
at the various Jubilee celebrations, which is to be 
devoted to extending missionary activities and be- 
ginning new enterprises, Last year nine per cent. 
were added to the number of native missionaries, and 
twenty-two thousand members to the mission 
churches, In relative, if not in absolute mission 
work, the Moravian Church still occupies a position 
of leadership. 


— — — -— 


The Herbert Spencer dinner, of which an account 
will be found onanother page, was certainly siguifi- 
cant of a strong public sentiment in this country 
among the most highly educated classes. It would 
be a mistake to regard it as an indorsement of evo- 
lutionism ; but it would be a mistake not to regard 
it as indicative of a high respect for evolution and a 
warm admiration for its chief representative. The 
clergy were copspicuously absent; for Mr. Beecher 
disavows being a representative, and probably has 
fewer followers among the ministry in his acceptance 
of evolutionism and his rejection of the doctrine of 
the fall of man than in any other of his theological 
opinions ; but every other class of thought leaders 
was ably represented. Such men as Mr. William 
Evarts and Ex-Secretary Bristow represented the 
bar; Mr. Dana of the Sun, and Carl Schurz of 
the Evening Post, the prees ; Mr. Stedman, Parke 
Godwin, and Professor Botta, literature ; Professors 
Marsh, Sumner, and Newbury, collegiate institutions ; 
while the scientific class were, of course, represented 
in very considerable numbers, Unquestionably the 
list of invited guests, thongh large, was very small 
as compared with those who would have been glad 
to have been present. Mr. Spencer's address, which 
we publish substantially in full, avoided disputed 
questions in science and philosophy, and all meta- 
physical abstractions, and substituted therefor a very 
practical sermon on the American sin of overwork ; 
a sermon which contained both sound religion and 
good common sense. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


2 ROVER CLEVELAND elected Governor of 
I the State of New York by a majority of 196,000; 
Democratic Governors chosen in twenty-one out of 
thirty-eight States; the next House of Representa- 
tives Democratic by a majority of over forty: such are 
the results of the political revolution foreshadowed in 
these columns weeks ago, and accomplished through 
the peaceful instrumentality of the ballot-box on 
Tuesday of last week. The Republican party has 
met with overwhelming defeat not at the hands of 
its foes, but by its own act of righteous judgment. 
This marvelous transformation, which in a day has 
changed the political complexion and prospects of 
the Nation, was no Democratic victory, no party tri- 
umph, and he who sees in it any such significance 

misread after the event as blindly as 
they did before it who saw no sign of its coming. 
Neither was it the result of the fight of factions ; 
undoubtedly these entered in the struggle, and had 
some infinence, but to ascribe the total result to 
them would be like making the Southern breeze re- 
sponsible for the tidal wave. Underneath all super- 
ficial causes it will be found that the all but unani- 
mous verdict of last week means that the rank and 
file of the Republican party are not hot partizans, 
who follow party standards and march after party 
leaders blindly, whatever direction they take; they 
are men who care more for principles than for poli- 


cies, for causes than for men, for honor, integrity 
and purity, than for success, office and spoils. 

To those who have become despondent because of 
the weakness, folly, and corruption of our recent 
political history, the elections of last week may well 
bring new hope and courage; nothing in recent 
years is so inspiring as this spectacle of a great party 
deliberately choosing honor without office rather 
than power with a tarnished record. The evils of 
party rule have been many and terrible, but at heart 
the people are not partizans; they are independent ; 
and the politicians have now had that fact demon- 
strated after a fashion which even people as blind as 
they to the signs of the times cannot mistake. The 
most carefully laid wires, the most cunningly de- 
vised and shrewdly worked machines, are burned into 
ashes when the hot indignation of popular feeling is 
aroused, The voters are long-suffering; they will 
submit to many indignities ; but there is a point be- 
yond which tue most skillful politician cannot go 
without discovering that he is the servant and the 
voters are his master. The Senator who takes on the 
authority of dictator is notified by his employers 
that his services are no longer required, and that 
he is at liberty to return to private life; the Con- 
gressman who opposes in National Convention the 
arbitrary rule of the majority, and declares for free- 
dom of political action, becomes by that act the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Pres deucy. 

At bottom, moral ideas still govern the nation ; 
aud the party that will rule must plant itself on 
them. The Democratic party has been out of power 
for almost a quarter of a century because it separated 
itself from the moral ideals and hopes of the nation, 
and no skill of political management has won back 
the popular confidence and support. The Repub- 
lican party began as a party of moral principle, and 
so long as it was true to the inspirations which gave 
it birth it was invincible. Standing on its original 
principles, like Autwus it grew stronger every hour 
it fought ; but when it suffered itself to be moved off 
its native soil it was thrown by an adversary that has 
not half its native strength. The only safety for the 
Republican party lay in fidelity to principle ; it never 
was and never can be ‘‘ managed” by politicians ; its 
rank and file ars too thoughtful, too independent to 
be led. It has always moved in advance of its 
leaders, and their safety has lain in the fidelity with 
which they have expressed its faith and illustrated its 
principles, It had determined to emancipate the 
slave before Lincoln wrote his proclamation ; it 
had resolved to pay the national debt dollar 
for dollar in good coin before the party guides 
had found the road to specie payments; it 
was opposed to the River and Harbor bill, it 
is resolved on the purification of the civil service 
and destruction of the spoils system; in both these 
directions the leaders refused to go and the party 
has left them behind. The voters are as truly Repub- 
lican as ever, as firm in the ancient faith; they are 
the traitors, the false guides, the betrayers of public 
trusts, and under the tidal wave which has sub- 
merged them let them lie, like that legendary city of 
Savannak—la-Mar, which for its sins God smote, 
and in a single night it sank into the depths of the 
sea and remains a silent and awful monument to the 
latest generation. 

This is the great lesson which the events of last 
week teach with an emphasis of unparalleled majori- 
ties and the eloquence of a national movement. It is 
a moral renaissance which means a purer and nobler 
public life, greater freedom and independence of 
political action, the decay of machines, bosses, and 
spoils, the advent of leaders whose strength is con- 
viction and whose power is character. 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


AST winter Dr. Newman Smyth was called, by 

the unamimous vote of the trustees, to the 
chair of systematic theology in Andover Seminary, 
A vigorous campaign was at once set on foot by the 
„OCongregationalist against his confirmation, on the 
ground that, in a volume of published sermons, he 
had intimated the probability of probation after 
death for those to whom the Gospel has not been 
preached on earth ; and after a prolonged controversy 
his appointment was overruled by the Board of 
Vistors, who, under the peculiar constitution of 
Andover Seminary, are made the final judges of all 
appointments. Subsequently he was called to the 
pastorate of a Congregational church in New Haven; 
at the same time a large Council of Congregational 
churches was called to consider the wisdom of install- 


ing the Rev, F. A. Thayer over a Congregational 
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church in Quincy, IIlinois. Both clergymen de- 
clared their belief in the possibility and probability 
of a probation after death for those who had 
apparently had no true probation in this life; and 
both clergymen were installed by the unamimons 
action of the respective Councils, This might have 
been deemed a fitting close to the controversy ; but, 
apparently, it is not to rest here. Professor Park 
tcok occasion at the meeting of the American 
Board, held subsequently to these ordinations, 
to declare, in emphatic terms, that belief 
in a probation after death was inconsistent with 
Congregational priuciples, and with the Gospel; he 
shortly after entered the pulpit, from which he had 
retired several years before, and preached a sermon 
the whole of which was devoted to an exposition of 
the same doctrine ; and week before last he made an 
nddress before the Congregational Ministers’ Meet- 
ing in Boston, in which he maintained with charac- 
teristic vigor that belief in the doctrine that proba- 
tion ends for every man at death should be regarded 
as ove of the conditions of ministerial fellowship. 
Into doubtful theological disputations The Christian 
Union is not accustomed to enter; it leaves them to 
the theological joursals. ‘The question whether 
Newman Smyth was a proper person to fill the 
chair of systematic theology at Andover it carefully 
refrained from discussing ; it left that question to be 
determined by the two Boards to whom its decision 
was intrusted. It did not attempt to enlighten the 
Councils at (Quincy and New Haven as to their duty; 
they were quite competent to understand their duty 
without unasked-for advice. Bat when an attempt 
is avowedly, persistently, and continuously made to 
introduce new conditions of ministerial fellowship, 
and thus divide again the already too much divided 
Church of Christ, it is well that the laity should un- 
derstand the facts. And the facts are these 


1, The question raised in ell this disenssion is 
really this: Does Christ's redemptive-work end for 
all men at their death. Does the decree at that 
time issue fixing for eternity the character and destiny 
of every individual? When Mrs, Seguin in a 
moment of insanity blew out the brains of her little 
child six years old, was the eternal fate of the child 
forever fixed at that moment ? When a railroad train 
goes crashing through a bridge, is the eternal fate 
of every man, woman, and child who is hurled out 
of life into eternity forever determined at the in- 
stant? The myriads that die in heathen lands, who 
have never heard that God is merciful, who have 
never been touched by any message of his forgiving 
love, who have breathed from their birth the vitiated 
atmosphere of ignorance, superstition, and cruelty 
— is their eternal destiny fixed at death’? Are even 
the best of them fitted then for heaven ? Have the vast 
majority of them proved themselves worthy the 
eternal punishment of hell? 

Now the first signiticant fact is that the great evan- 
gelical creeds ofthe Christian Church have been hith- 
erto comparatively silent on this question, Nothing 
is said upon it in the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene 
Creed. Itis not in the Augsburg Confession; nor 
in the Thirty-nine articles of the Episcopal Church ; 
nor in the Twenty-four articles of the Methodist 
Church; nor in the Burial Hill Declaration of the 
Congregationalists ; and though the sterner Puritan 
symbols of the Anglican Calvinists declare that the 
Scriptures acknowledge none other place for the 
departed, while awaiting the resurrection of their 
bodies, than heaven and hell, they do not go so far as 
to deny all the possibility of Christ's redemptive 
work being carried on in another life, while they 
impliedly recognize it in the case of * elect infants.” 
The very word probation is rarely if ever to be 
found in any one of these great symbols. Those 
who advocate this new condition of ministerial fel- 
lowship are the advocates of a new theology; 
those who resist the addition are ‘‘ conservatives,” 
who stand for the ancient liberty of thought in the 
Christian Church. 

2. What is more important, this doctrine is not in 
the New Testament. The New Testament does clear- 
ly teach that redemption finally comes to an end ; it 
does not connect the end of redemption with the end 
of life, but with the end of the world. It is at the end 
of this world, when the Son of Man comes in his 
glory, that he gathers the wheat into the granary and 
burns the tares; that the angels sever the wicked 
from among the just; that two women are grinding at 
the mill, and one taken and the other left; that the 
door of entrance to the wedding-feast is closed and the 
belated foolish virgins bewail their folly; that the 
unprofitable servant is cast into outer darkness ; that 
all nations are gathered before the Judge, the sheep 


on the right hand but the goats on the left. It is 
when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, that those 
who know not God and obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord. 
Thronghout the New Testament, in the words of 
Christ, in the teachings of Paul, in the pictures of 
Revelation, the thonght is always the same. The 
final judgment is connected with the end of al! 
things ; never with the end of the individual life. 
We say never ; the parable of Dives and Lazarus is 
the sole exception, if there be an exception. The 
dogma that there can be no probation after judy- 
ment rests on scores of plain and unenigmatical teach- 
ing ; the doctrine that there can be none after death 
rests on doubtful deductions from one pictorial par- 
able and one or two utterances in the Epistles. 

These are the facts ; if not, we shall be glad to pub- 
lish a correction. Upon these facts it may be safely 
left to the calm and candid consideration of every 
Christian man to determine which best accords with 
the essential law of Christian discipleship: the 
spirit of him who insists on the right to speak with 
authority where Christ is sileat—whether it be to 
declare that there cannot be or that there must be an 
after-death probation—or the spirit of him who re- 
asserts, on the authority of the Master, the awful 
certainty of a final judgment, and leaves the question 
when that judgment takes place for every man, as 
the Master left it, among the secret things which 
belong alone to God, On such a theme silence is 
indeed golden. 


NOTES. 


Managers of church soclables who are just now laying out 
the winter's campaign would do well to reflect upon a sad 
story which comes from London, Ontario. From time im- 
memorial patch- work bed-qullte have had eaintly associa- 
tions around them; they have gathered the good women of 
mauy generations in their efforts to alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor and to aid the cause of the missionary. But the 
persistency of evil is shown by the fact that even these 
churchly traditions have not preserved the patch- work bed- 
quilt from the ways of iniquity. The ladies of the Episcopal 
church in London, Ontario, held a meeting to dispose of a 
certain bed quilt which was to be awarded to the person 
who received the highest number of votes. Two of the 
church wardens nominated two young ladies as candidates, 
and when fifty dollars bad been collected the polls were 
closed and the gullt awarded to one of the candidates; but on 
on the discovery of a mistake lu the count voting was resumed 
amid the most intense excitement. When ninety dollars had 
been received the other candidate was declared the winner; 
whereupon the warden supporting the first candidate laid 
down his gold watch and chain in favor of the first young 
lady, and the second warden put up his house and lot in 
favor of the second young lady. At this point the meeting 
broke up in confusion. The watch and chain, house and 
lot, and two hundred dollars have since been returned, and 
both wardens have resigned. 


The law which has been adopted in Austria respecting the 
construction of theaters may well be recommended to the 
consideration of our law makers. At the best a theater is a 
place of danger. The stage must always abound with a mass 
of inflammable material; the means of exit can never be 
made adequate for a crowd in a panic ; managers will always 
be tempted to ill every seat, and all the aisles as well, when 
they can. nder such conditions the most which science 
can suggest by way of precantion is not too much; and if a 
law compelling theater proprietors to provide such precau- 
tions resulted in building fewer theaters, and of a more ex- 
pensive character, and therefore of a better moral type, the 
morals of the community would not suffer. The new Aus- 
trian regulations require the stage and anditorinm to be 
detached buildings, separated by a thick brick wall; car- 
penters’ shops, refreshment rooms, etc., are required to be 
in separate buildings; firemen are to be detailed to every 
theater by the police; and the seating and exits are to be 
regulated strictly by law. Not the least serious objection to 
dramatic entertainments as at present conducted is the fact 
that they are extra hazardous.” 


Why willso many of our colleges spend large sums in ac- 
quiring a great library and then put the books under lock 
aod key, where they can be got at only by diligent search aud 
patient perseverance? Are college boys so anxious and per- 
ristent students that it is necessary to hide wisdom from them 
lest they get too much? Brown University sets an example 
worthy of universal following. Its library of 60,000 volumes 
is on open shelves, in accessible alcoves, open to all stu- 
dents of the University from ten till four every day. Any 
student goes into the alcove and consulta tL. books at will. 
The library room is a beautiful one, admirably arranged. 
The library has had its home in this building for nearly four 
years; the books bave been accessible to the students during 
all that time, and not a single volume has been lost or stolen. 
Which proves—if proof were needed - that college students 
are not thieves and can be trusted. 


The whole country will sympathize with Mr. Bierstadt in 
his loss in the burning of his house % Tarrytown on the 
Hudson River last week. The house, which was of granite, 


| 


and is reported to have cost upwards of a hundred thousand 
dollars, is pronounced by the tenant who occupied it lu Mr. 
Blerstadt's absence during the last summer as the most beau- 
tiful residence he had ever seen, either ia this country or in 
Europe. It was entirely destroyed, nothing but the walls 
being left standing. The insurance on it was mall. Bat 
what is almost worse, and involves indeed an irreparable loss 
to the country, a sumber of fine works of art, including 
studira and sketches and a great variety of curiosities which 
the artist had gathe ed in different parts of the world in his 
various travels, were destroyed. 


Another American estate has turned upin Europe. This 
time, however, the property is not lying in the vaults of the 
Bank of Evgland subject to the order of the Lord Chancellor, 
but is in the shape of five great estates in Holland, worth not 
less than two millions of dollars. This is one of the direc- 
tions in which the American imagination loves to expend 
itself. There is no harm as long as it is kept in the bounds 
of romance, but when lawyers are retained and counsel fees 
paid there is a waste of money which is to be regretted. 
The Long Island heirs of the Holland estates may very well 
use the tradition of their inheritance to develop the fancy of 
their children, but if they are wise they will decline to invest 
a single dollar in an attempt to reclaim the property. 


The old adage, that human nature is about the same in all 
ages, recently received a new and very sad corroboration in 
the case of a Baptist deacon in Wisconsin. He was tried on 
a charge of irreligious conduct. in attending a Negro minstre! 
performance. The good deacon alleged, by way of extenua- 
tion of the offense, that he started for a temperance meeting 
but accidently went into the wrong hall and found bimself at 
a minstrel show; that his imagination was captured and his 
conecience lulled to sleep, and he stayed throughout the 
whole sinful entertainment. Wisconsin must be a very dan- 
gerous place to live in if going to temperance meetings in 
voives such peril as in the case of this good deacon. 


It is very natural that Columbus, Ohio, should want to get 
the Rev. Washington Gladden from Springfield, Maas., but 
it is exceedingly doubtful if Springfield will be wiliing to 
part with him. Earnest efforts are being made by the people 
of Springfield to retain Mr. Gladden. As one way of show- 
ing their appreciation of bie ministry they are preparing to 
pay off a considerable debt upon the church. Mr. Gladden 
is one of those progressive men whose vital thought is just 
what the age needs and appreciates. 


The students of Yale Theological Seminary will be sure of 
fresh, vigorous, live, nineteenth century, and evangelical in- 
struction on how to preach, if Dr. H. M. Storrs accepts, as 
we trust he will, the urgent invitation which has been ex- 
tended to him by the Seminary, to deliver this year the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching. The Lectures will have a special 
reference to Home Missionary work. 


We have had several letters asking us for information 
respecting any course of lectures to be delivered this 
winter, in any of the great cities, setting forth Christian truth 
in opposition to moder nunbellef. Such a course is announced 
—we have already referred to it—by the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, the programme of which was given 
in eur last week's issue. 


The Christian Union acknowledges the receipt of #5 00 
from the primary department of the Sunday-school in West 
Bloomfield, N. J., and of #3.00 from a friend in Burlington, 
Vit., both sums to be expended In sending children to the 
West. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any eubecriber sending an inquiry on any enbject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The anewer 
will be given as promptly ae practicabie.) 


have a farm of 300 acres without laborers; can I not get them 
from Europe? Can you inform me how to get them? Shall I do it 
through one of our Consule? Weare wiliimg to baild them houses, 
and sell them land, and make them comfortable. By giving me m- 
formation upon this subject you will greatly oblige. 

S8. H. R. 

The Commussioners of Emigration of the State of New 
York nave organized a labor bureau, open to all employers 
from all parts of the United States, which furnishes ail kinds 
of skilled laborers without charging any fee or commission 
of any sort to any employers or emigrants. It does not make 
contracts, nor tix the amount of wages, nor prescribe any 
other conditions, all of which matters are left to be settled 
by the voluntary agreement of the interested parties. Em- 
ployers applying for laborers are required to provide for the 
transportation of their employees to their place of des- 
tination, and to give satisfactory references. In their appli- 
cation they should state distinctly the description of labor 
required, the nationality preferred, and the rate of wages 
proposed ; and it is recommended by the Bureau that employ- 
ers residirg at a distance, and desiring immigrant help, 
should club together and appoint one of their number as an 
employing and forwarding agent for all the members of the 
club. For farther information, address directly the Com- 
missioners of Emigration of the State of New York, Castle 
Garden, New York City. 


Which is the best of the dictionaries? 


The question what is the best is one always difficult to an 
ewer. It is a matter for Americans to be proud of that Eng- 
land publishes no dictionary of the Eaglish language to com- 
pare with either Webster's or Worcester's. Webster's dic- 
tionary is the standard in The Christian Lalon ce, and in 
most of the leading newspaper offices; it is adopted, we be- 
leve, by a majority of the leading school-book pubilabers ; 
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and in one or another of its editions isin general use in our 
public schools. It is also recognized as a standard in the 
matter of definition in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and in many, if not most, of the courts of the States. 
Theee facts give it a value independent of its intrinsic merits. 
They assure the user of the dictionary that he is getting that 
use of language, whether pronunciation, or spelling, or def- 
inition be considered, which is recognized as correct in the 
great mejority of educated circles in the country. In et- 
ymology Webster's dictionary is incomparable, tracing as it 
does the history of words, and showing by that bistory their 
root meaning and the various subordinate meanings which 
have grown from the root. The new edition, with the sup- 
plement recently published, is the best. 


At a social gathering the other day, a gentleman made the aseer- 
tion that the Catholic Church (meaning Roman) was the oldest organ- 
ized Church. 

Will you please state in answers to Inqulring Friends,” the facte, 
and when the Roman Catholic Church was organized? F. T. W. 

Bemis Hienrs. 

The Reman Catholic Church was not organized, it grew. 
Many of its peculiar doctrines date from a comparatively 
late epoch. Thus Papal infallibility was not claimed until 
about the eleventh century, nor dogmatically asserted by 
Council till the nineteenth; the celibucy of the elergy was 
not adopted till after the fourth century ; penances were in- 
troduced about the middle of the third century; indulgences 
in the fourteenth century; there is no trace of the worship of 
the Virgin Mary prior to the fourth century, and it has been 
ever since then growing in extent; the very word tran- 
substantiation had no exietence till the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Thus it will be seen that so far as Roman- 
ism is a system of doctrine it does not in its present form 
date from the Apostolic days. Asan organization the Wal- 
densian Church is at least equally ancient, and a primitive 
church existed in Great Britain long prior to the time of 
Romanism in that island. 


Will you be kind enongh to inform me through the columns of 
The Christian Union what would be the best work or works to sup- 
plement Bancroft’s United States History from the time it terminates 
to the present. X. F. 

There is no adequate history of the United States supple 
menting Baneroft's. Bryant's covers the early history of the 
United States very fally, but the later history inadequately. 
The Civil War has been treated by Lossing. Draper, John 
8. C. Abbott, and the Comte de Paris. The First Century 
of the United States,” in one volume, by Benson J. Loseing, 
comes down to Grant’s first administration, and is a good 
summary. The series of American Statesmen,” now in 
course of publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., gives the 
history between the close of the Revolution and the begianing 
of the Civil War in a eeries of biographies. Hildreth’s ‘‘His- 
tory of the United States” comes down to and through the 
administration of Monroe, February, 1821. Von Holtz’s 
„Constitutional History of the United States” will, when 
completed, we presume, cover the whole perioi of the 
national life. Vol. III. brings it down to 1850. 


———— — sense Pro- 

fessor terprets doctrine of u 

2. — 

sider the bread and wine used in our Communion service anything 

more than mere symbols? L. T. H. 
1. Prof. Gray is a Christian evolutionist ; that is, he holds 

that evolution is God's method of creation, and that present 


results have been attained through a process of evolution 


under divine superintendence. 

2. Lutherans and high-church Episcopalians regard the 
bread and wine in the Communion not as the Roman Catholics 
do, to have undergone any physical change, but to possess 
certain inherent spiritual qualities, so that the partaking of 
them is in iteelf a means of grace. Most other Protestants 
regard them as simply as symbols. 

What is the best of argument in reply to the 
Darwinian theory of evolution? Also the best summary of evidence 
for the great antiquity of man? T. W. 

New Haven, Conn. 

A good summary of the arguments proand con on the sub- 
ject of Darwinism will be found in the articles bearing that 
title in Johnson's Encyclopedia, one by Prof. Youmans, the 
other by President Seelye. The same cyclopedia, under the 
title Man,” answers your second question. See also An- 
thropology”’ in Encyclopedia Britannica. 


In Mr. Beecher’s prayer of Plymouth Pulpit, Oct. 18, occurs the 
expression, several times, We beseech of thee.” Please tell us the 
force of “of” in the place, arid oblige, Q. B. C. 

Graney, Ct. 

To beseech is to seek with urgency. To beseech of or from 
may be used with propriety in certain connections, as the 
word seek, of which it is combined ; thus, we seek, or we be- 
seech of thee such and such a gift. It has the effect of ad- 


ding emphasis. 


Which is better, Hitchcock's or West's Analysis of the Bible? Is 
there anything better than either as an index to the Bible? NM. 

Hitebcock’s Analysis is based on West's. Practically we 
have found a little txt book published by the American 
Tract Society—price seventy-five cents or one dollar—more 
serviceable in Bible study, though it gives only the reference, 
not the texts in full. The Bible Text Cyclopedla, by the 
Rev. James Inglas (Lippincott & Co.), is also a very useful 
index, and contains not merely the references but the texte 
themselves. 


gt in your judgment is the best hymn-book for chapel and 
prayer-meeting use? This inquiry comes from a pastor who is 
grestly diseatiefied with the Moody and Sankey style of hymns and 
tynes, but finds that the ue of these bas created a disrelish for 


other and more permanent books. Please give some light in your 
column of Inquiring Friends. B. 

We recommend you to examine Spiritual Songs, by the 
Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, and the Chapel Edition of the same 
book, both published by the Century Company. They con- 
tain a few of the best Moody and Sankey melodies. But it 
is impossible for one to declare what is the best hymn-book, 
since tastes so widely differ, and each of the better collec- 
tions has come features peculiarly its own. 


The Jews were taught by the Prophets that their Messiah should 
come from the seed of David. As there is no evidence in the Bible 
that Jesus Christ was such, are they not justified in their disbelief 7 
I ark as ove disposed to liberalism, the essential of Charity. 

Mr. CLEMENE#. R. O. 


The object of the genealogies of Christ given in the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke appears to have been to show that 
Christ was, humanly speaking, of the seed of David. 


BY NIGHT AND BY DAY. 
By Mrs. 8. M. WaLen 


N the hush that falls at midnight, 
When the earth lies blind and dumb, 
When closed are labor's eyelids, 
And stilled its daily hum; 
When the stars above seem living, 
And the world beneath seems dead, 
With a brooding silence o'er it 
Like angel's wings outspread ; 
When the fevered pulse grows quiet, 
And the aching head knows rest, 
And the world lies softly cradled 
Upon God's pitying breast ; 
Then, like a fretful infant 
That cries when the light is dim, 
With the darkness all about me, 
My soul cries out for him, 
And I sometimes grope for a moment 
In the dim, dark land of Doubt, 
But my Beloved seeks me, 
And gently bears me out. 
And I know by my tranquil spirit 
I am lying on his breast, 
And he gives me in the darkness 
A sense of perfect rest! 


And when the jubilant morning 
Flings gilded banners out, 

And marches forth triumphant 
To the voice of them that shout; 

When the garments of rest and quict 
Are folded and put away, 

And again I take the armor 
That befits the stiri lug day 

And when morning's dewy freshness 
Is dried in noon-tide heat, 

And I press the dusty highway 
With tired and lagging feet; 

I should surely faint and falter, 
But the clasp of a strong right hand, 

And the print of a guiding footstep 
In the hot and heavy sand, 

Are the tokens of his presence 
In daylight's din and glare, 

And I know by my freshened spirit 
That I am still his care. 

And through the long day's bustle, 
Till all its tumult cease, 

He gives me every moment 
A sense of perfect peace. 


jͤ——ũ—äö k — 


THE HERBERT SPENCER DIN 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. } 


VERY notable gathering was that which last 

week greeted Herbert Spencer, on the eve of his 
departure to England, by giving to him a testimonial 
dinner at Delmonico’s in New York city. It was a 
representative gathering, and might easily have been 
many times as large. The committee on invitations 
put the price of tickets high—twelve dollars per plate— 
and issued a limited number of invitations at that 
price; and when the evening came, so numerous were 
the outside applications for a seat that the secretery 
was hard put to it to preserve that equanimity and 
calmness which befit the true philosopher on all, even 
the most harassing occasions. There were no pres- 
entations to Mr. Spencer; he did not make his ap- 
pearance till dinner was ready to be announced, when, 
arm in arm with Mr. Evarts, who had consented to 
preside, he led the way to the large dining hall. About 
two hundred guests sat down to dinner. A long table 
extending across the hall, and placed on a low plat- 
form, contained the seats for Mr. Spencer and some 
special guests, including the speakers of the evening ; 
the rest of us sat at five Jong tables extending down 
the hall at right angles to the table of special honor. 


Among those on the platform I noted Dr. E. L. You- 
mans, with his quick, keen, nervous action, and thin 
gray hair; Mr. Beecher, who was in his best mood; 
ex-Secretary Bristow, who did not appear to be at all 
cast down by the elections (I did not come across a 
Republican who war, and as to the Democrats—Mr. 
Hewitt foamed and sparkled and effervesced over it 
like a living bottle of champagne); Prof. Fiske, 
whose clear-cut mind is indicated by his clear-cut 
physiognomy; Prof. Sumner, whose dome-like head 
affords abundant stowing room for his wide knowl. 
edge; Mr. Evarts, a typical gentleman of the old 
school, in dress, manner, and deliberation of state- 
ment; Prof. Marsh, whom his friends praise for 
knowing what he knows, and whom his critics criti- 
cise for dogmatism on still doubtful subjects; Carl 
Schurz of the “ Evening Post,” whose face looks 
as keen as his editorials read, and some others 
whose faces I did not know. It was approaching ten 
o’clock before the dinner drew to its close, the cigars 
were lighted, and Mr. Evarts rose to call the room to 
order. With a few felicitous sentences, whose epi- 
grammatic humor needs the occasion to set it off, he 
introduced Mr. Spencer to the audience, who received 
him with an ovation of genuinely hearty applause, and 
settled themselves to listen with an attention rarely 
paid to after-dinner speeches. Mr. Spencer is a man 
of medium height and good form, whose high forehead 
betokens the intellectual power of a great thinker, 
whose firmly compressed mouth indicates the set pur- 
pose which has characterized him and his career, and 
the quiet calmness ef whose face at a distance does 
not indicate the nervousness from which he is so great 
a sufferer. In closer conversation, face to face, this 
shows itself, however, to the acute observer. He was 
an attentive listener to the speeches which followed 
his own; and, if one could judge anything from the 
heartiness of his laughter, enjoyed the keen thrusts 
of Carl Schurz and the perpetual surprises of Mr. 
Beecher’s humor as much as any one in the room. He 
spoke himeelf at some length, in a low, conversational 
tone of voice, heard with difficulty at the further end 
of the room, and without a gesture, and referred oc- 
casionally to the paper, evidently containing his pre- 
pared address, which Professor Sumner, for his greater 
convenience, held at his side, ready for his use. That 
moral earnestness which is so characteristic of this 
much-misunderstood teacher, and which should make 
him the ally of every religious teacher—welcomed by 
them for his service to humanity, however criticised for 
the real deficiencies and supposed errors of his philoso- 
phy—was strikingly illustrated in this speech, which he 
truly described as a very unconventional after-dinner 
speech,” and which I may characterize in a sentence 
as ‘‘a homily on the sin of overwork ;” a homily so ad- 
mirable and so admirably put that I am sure the read- 
ers of The Christian Union can find in its columns no 
better material for thoughtful reading on Sunday 
afternoon. After a few words of introduction, in 
which he paid a just and handsome compliment to 
the Messrs. Appleton, the American publishers, for 
their bonorable treatment of him in their dealings with 
him of now almost a quarter of a century, he spoke 
substantially as follows: 

The primitive man lacks power of application. Spurred by hun- 
ger, by danger, by revenge, be can exert himself energetically for a 
time; but his energy is spasmodic. Monotonous daily toil is impos- 
sible to bim. It is otherwise with the more developed man. The 
stern discipline of social life has gradually increased the aptitude 
for persistent industry; until. among us, and stil! more among you, 
work has become with many a passion. This contrast of nature has 
another aspect. The savage thinks only of present satisfactions, and 
leaves future satisfactions uncared for. Contrariwise, the American, 
eagerly pursuing a future good, almost ignores what good the passing 
day offers him: and, when the future good is gained, ne neglects that 
while striving for some still remoter good. 

What I deve seen and heard during my stay among yon bas forced 
on me the belief that this slow change from habitual inertness to 
persistent activity has reached ah extreme from which there must 
begin a counterchange- a reaetion. Everywhere I have been struck 
with the number of faces which told in strong lines of the burdens 
that had to be borne. I have been struck, too, with the large pro 
portion of gray-baired men; and inquiries have brought out the fact 
that with you the hair commonly begins to turn some ten years 
earlier than with as, Moreover, in every circle | have met men who 
had themselves suffered from nervous collapee due to stress of busi- 
ness, or named friends who bad either killed themselves by over- 
work, or had been permarently incapacitated, or bad wasted long 
periods in endeavors to recover health. I do but echo the opinion of 
all observant persons I have spoken to, that immense injury is being 
done by this bigh-preseure life—the physique is being undermined. 
That subtie thinker and poet whom you have lately had to mourn, 
Emerson, says, in his essay on the gentleman, that the first requisite 
is that be shall be a good animal. The requisite is a general one—it 
extends to the man, to the father, to the citizen. We hear a great 
deal about the vile body’: and many are encouraged by the phrase 
to tranegress the laws of health But nature quietly suppresses 
those who treat thus disrespectfully one of her highest products, and 
leaves the world to be peopled by the descendants of those who are 
not so foolish. ° 

Beyond these immediate mischiefs there are remoter miechiefs. 
Exclusive devotion to work has the result that amusements cease to 
please; and, when relaxation becomes imperative, life becomes 
dreary from lack of its sole interest—the interest in business. The 
remark current in England that, when the American travelr, bis aim 
is to do the greatest amount of sight-seeing in the shortest time, I 
find current here also: it is recognized that the satisfaction of get- 
ting on devours nearly all other satisfactions. When recently at 


Niagara, which gave us a whole week’s pleasure, I learned from the 
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landlord of the hotel that most Americans come one day and go 
away the next. Old Froiseart, who said of the English of his day 
nat they take their pleasures sadly, after their fashion,’ would 
doubtless, if he lived now, say’o’ the Americans that they take their 
pleasures hurriedly, after their fashion. In large measure with us» 
and still more with you, there is not that abandonment to the 
moment which is requisite for full enjoyment; and this abandon- 
ment is prevented by the sver- present sense of maltitudinous re- 
sponsibilities. So that, beyond the serious physical miechief caused 
by overwork, there le the further mischief that it destroys what 
value there would otherwiee be in the leisure part of life. 

Nor do the evila end here. There is the Injary to posterity. 
Damaged constitutions reappear in children, and entail on them far 
more of ill than great fortanes yield them of good. When life has 
been duly rationalized by science, it will be seen that among a man’s 
duties care of the body ia imperative, not only out of revard for 
personal welfare, but also out of regard for deecendante. II con- 
stitution will be cens'dered as an entailed estate, which he ought to 
pass on uninjured, if not improved, to those who follow; and it wiil 
be held that millions bequeathed by him will not compensate for 
feeble health and decreased ability to enjoy life. Once more; there 
is the m jury to fellow-citizens taking the shape of undue disregard 
of competitors. I hear that a great trader among you deliberately 
endeavored to crush out every one whose business competed with 
his own ; and manifestly the man who, making himeelf a slave to 
accumulation, absorba an Inordinate share of the trade or profession 
he is engaged in, makes life harder for all others engaged in it, and 
excludes from it many who might otherwise gain competencies. 

The truth le, there needa a revised ideal of life. Look back 
through the past, or look abroad throagh the present, and we find 
that the idea! of life is variable, and depends on social conditions. 
Everyone knows that to be a succeseful warrior was the higbest sim 
among all ancient peoples of note, as it is still among many barbarous 
peoples. We have changed all that in modern civilized societies. 
With the decline of militant activity, and the growth of industria! 
activity, the occupations once disgraceful have become honorable. 
The duty to work has taken the piace of the duty to fight; and in 
the one case, as in the other, the idea of life has become so well es- 
tablished that scarcely any dream of queationingit. Practically, 
business has been suletitated for war as the purpose of existence. 

Is this modern ideal to survive throughout the future? I think 
not. Some twenty years ago, a good friend of mine and a good 
friend of yours, too, though you never saw him, John Stuart Mill, 
delivered at St. Andrew's an inaugural address on the occasion of 
his appointment to the Lord Rectorship. It contained much to be 
admired, as did all he wrote. There ran through it, however, the 
tacit assumption that life is for learning and working. I felt at the 
time that I should have liked to take up the opposite thesis. I should 
have liked to contend that life Is not for learning, nor is life for 
working, but learning and working are for life. The primary uee of 
knowledge is for such guidance of conduct under all circumstances 
as shall make living complete. All other uses of knowledge are 
secondary. But in men’s conceptions the second has in great meas: 
ure usurped the place of the primary. 

We may trace everywhere in human affairs a tendency to transform 
the means into the end. All see that the miser does thie when, 
making the accumulation of money his sole satisfaction, he forgets 
that money is of value only to purchase satiefactions, Bot it is less 
commonly seen that the like ia true of the work by which the money 
ie accumulated—that industry, too, bodily or mental, is but a means, 
and that it is as irrational to pureue it to the exclusion of that com- 
plete living it eubserves as it is forthe miser to accumulate money 
and make no use of it. We have had somewhat too much of the 
goepel of work. It is time to preach the gospel of relaxation. 


Of the speeches which followed it is impossible in 
the space which The Christian Union can allot to 
this account to give any abstract. Professor Sumner 
spoke of the relations of evolution to sociology ; Profes- 
sor Marsh, of evolution as no longer an hypothesis, but 
an established fact; Carl Schurz was announced to 
speak on the tendency of scientific progress to promote 
international learning, but bade his theme a prompt 
good-by in his opening. sentence, and devoted himself 
very successfully to enlivening the meeting by a brill- 
iantly witty speech, which was a welcome relief after 
the somewhat too heavy and serious ones which had 
immediately preceded. Prof. John Fiske, of Cambridge, 
and Henry Ward Beecher closed the evening’s com- 
mingled entertainment and instruction by what Mr. 
Evarts humorously described as a duet on the toast, 
„Evolution and Religion: that which perfects human- 
ity cannot destroy religion.” Professor Fiske’s carefully 
prepared paper reads better than it sounded; Mr. 
Beecher’s impromptu speech sounded better than it 
would read. It was, by universal acclaim, the speeco 
of the evening. In philosophy it was a reiteration, in 
some respects an amplification, of his North Ameri- 
can Review” article. He was in his happiest mood. 
Beginning with a play of humor as irresistible as it 
was spontaneous, he secured the sympathy of his au- 
dience in the first few sentences. Irradiating his address 
throughout with sunny gleams of humor in the most 
unexpected places, he kept alive and alert the interest 
and attention. Gradually, insensibly to them, perhaps 
insensibly to himself—I do not know—he lifted us all 
above the cold, dry, intcllectual light in which we had 
been kept from the moment Mr. Spencer took his seat, 
into the warm and sunny atmosphere of spiritual and 
emotional life; and when, as he drew toward the close, he 
appealed to the personal consciousness of his hearers 
to confirm Paul's testimony to the strife forever going on 
in all awakened souls between the lower animal and the 
higher spiritual nature, the responses of That's so,“ like 
Amen in a Methodist meeting, came from different 
quarters of the room ; when finally, with a voice trem- 
ulous with emotion, he expressed his own personal 
sense of obligation to Mr. Spencer for intellectual and 
spiritual light and strength, conferred in the new vant- 
age ground given to theologic thought, the audience 
showed its sympathy by its breathless and almost 
solemn silence, and when he had closed with good 

wishes for their guest, phrased in the form of a prayer 


to “‘Ilim who holds the stars in his hands,” rose to its 
fect, and with cheers and waving of handkerchiefs 
greeted both the orator and the guest. 

Mr. Spencer sailed in the“ Germanic,” on Saturday, 
November 1ith, and will be already well advanced 
upon his voyage before these lines can reach any 
reader's eye. 


WOMAN'S WORK FOR WOMAN. 
By Grace H. 
I 


N England during the past few years there has 
arisen a great and growing interest in working 
girls and in the methods of influencing them fer good. 
An important outgrowth of this interest is the Girls’ 
Friendly Society,” now numbering over 75,000 mem- 
bers, with a central office and 560 Branches. Its ob- 
ject is to bring together for mutual help ladies anid 
working girls, to encourage purity of life, dutifulness 
to parents, faithfulness to employers, and thrift. Also 
to provide the privilegés of the society for its mem 
bers, wherever they may be, by giving them an intro- 
duction from one Brauch to another. It is further the 
aim of the society to provide a friend for every work- 
ing girl in England, and to bring into communication, 
one with another, the many ladies working to benefit 
the girls. They thus receive mutual help and encour- 
agement from what is beirg attempted in other parts. 
The ladies are called Associate Members, and of these 
there are nearly 17,000, actively working to help their 
poorer sisters. They work in several directions: in 
taking charge of classes for Bible study, for domestic 
economy, sewing and hygiene; organizing and super- 
intending clubs or recreation rooms, besides planning 
for Homes of Rest, and looking after sick members; 
having charge of lodging-houses where are kept regis 
ters for those desiring places, and caring for girls as 
they leave the poor-house ; keeping up a circulating 
library, as well as editing papers, magazines, and books, 
to distribute among the girls. As in the charity or- 
ganization societies, constant conferences are called 
together, and plans for further operations are devised. 
Girls from all ranks of service are enrolled as members, 
from the little kitchen-maid first out of the poor-house, 
to the young lady” who stands behind the counter 
of some of the large London shops. The following, 
taken from an address given by Mrs. Townsend, Pres- 
ident of the Society, will tell of the spirit which has 
so nobly animated the originators and workers in the 
Association: 

The Girls’ Friendly Society aims at preserving purity, not merely 
by the outward aids of he!p and protection (though these are freely 
osed in a practical manner), bat by endeavoring to awaken in the 
minds of women of all classes asense of the preciousneas of that 
purity in the cut of God; by seeking to band women together to 
strive for the honar of womanhood, because womanhood has been 
c-nsecrated by him, and should be consecrated to him: by proclalm- 
ing boldly and fearleas!y that virtue is of no class, and impossible to 
no class; and that lu this matter all are concerned, and not only for 
themselves, but for others. And because we bold that love is the 
only key that can open hearts, strengthening them in the fight 
against evil and temptation, therefore we ask all in our society to 
bear each other's burdens—the older and more educated to help the 
younger, the experienced to guide the inexperienced, the lelsured to 
rest the tollers, the young and healthful to cheer the sick, the poasesa- 
ors of many gifts to share them with those who have few; but the 
gifte of love, and friendship, and sympathy, are shared by all alike 
not only to be given Ww all, but to be taken from all; and it is this 
which has made the euccess of our Society, this that has caused it to 
be as a household word to many hearts, and this that has won for it, 
as we humbly think, the Divine blessing. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associations of Eng- 
land are also doing much for young women, reaching 
those who consider themselves too old for the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 

Another outgrowth is that noble work being so 
actively carried out by Mrs. Ellice Hepkins and her 
associates. They commenced in Brighton in a small 
way some years ago, but now the influence of their 
words and work spreads throughout Great Britain. 
Mrs. Hopkias holds out a helping hand to those girls 
too low down in degradation and sin to be reached 
by regular societies. She, by her purity, love, and 
happy peace, has made these same virtues possible to 
many a woman and young girl, and, as she writes, I 
have seen them pass me by and attain through the sor- 
row and misery of the past to heights of holiness and 
depths of self-devotion which were beyond me; and 
they, in their turn, have had to help me to come up 
higher.” Then Mrs. Hopkins is interested in what she 
ealls “preventive work.” Sie meets with the 
mothers and guardians of young girls, she addresses 
wives and ladies working for the good of others. She 
brings before them the terrible evils now existing, the 
temptations which assail girls of all ages, and suggests 
plans to counteract the evil and to meet the temptations. 
Many and valuable are the hints she gives in her talks 
and books. She recognizes plainly, and womanly 
speaks of the great immorality of the age, and urges 
upon Christian women their responsibility in the 
matter. In writing about the responsibility towards 
factory girls, Mrs. Hopkins says: 

„Might not we educated women organize a series of talks or lect 


ures in all our large manufacturing towns? Are we women to 
whom rodern life ta giving „ many increased opportunities fer 
cultivation, are we using it aa a trust for those who have none ; 
making our heads aud bearta, as old Sir Thamas Brown says, not 
the grave, but the treasury of kuowledze,” from which we can dis 
pense to these dear, thing sisters of ours, who, if they leara, must 
learn orally and not by book-, which they have neither the leienre 
nor the facility to read? The very mass condition of factory life, 
objectionable as it is in many ways, has at least the advantage of 
Inakicng mectings easy and inexpensive tosummon. I can person- 
al'y witnesa to the absorbing interest with whien factory women will 
listen to an address of an hour and ten minntes, many of them 
standing after the hard day’s work. 

The talks or lectures here referred to are those 
which are being given ia many parts of England by 
earnest Christian women. hey take some bright 
central room, and invite to it on certain evenings 
working girls, and for an hour or so talk with them 
about their health, household duties, science of sick- 
nursing, plain cooking, as well as many other practical 
questions. 

All this work is Eaglish ; ‘‘ What is being done in the 
United States ?” some one asks. A gréat deal is being 
done here, but not enough. The Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, with its 36 Branches and about 1,200 members, 
has taken a strong hold in some parts of the land. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations are doing 
grand work, and there are a few, like Mrs. Hopkins, 
striving to clevate and help their ruined sisters. Much, 
much more is needed. In every cjty and town there 
are hundreds of girls whose aim and desire is to marry 
and have a home of their own. How unfitted they 
are for the high and noble calling of wifehood and 
motherhood. What do they know of systematic 
economical housekeeping ; of the care and training of 
children; of making a bright and attractive home ? 
Health is considered as one of the Father's greatest 
blessings. What do our girls know of their wonder- 
ful bodies, and how to care for them? Nothing; and in 
consequence they throw away that great gift. IIow are 
they to learn these necessary things ? Who is to teach 
them? They go to school until they are fourteen or 
fifteen, but there they learn nothing of the great prac- 
tical questions of their lives. They tken go into a 
factory, store, or family, are busy all day, and in the 
evening have no opportunity of learning. While still 
young they marry, are hurried into becoming the head 
of a family without at all understanding what it 
means. Some few who are brave, and have strong 
character, rise to meet the emergencies, and grow, 
after many mistakes anil failures, into energetic, ear- 
nest women. The majority, however, are disappointed, 
and become discouraged as children are given them 
and care increases. They sink under the burdens, 

nd soon are tired and discouraged women, often un- 
tidy and scolding, thus making the home too uncom- 
fortable to tempt the father and children to stay iu. 

What are we doing? What can we do to counteract 
thistendency? After they marry we can do lite; 
they must learn before. Who shall teach them? We, 
to whom the heavenly Father has given greater opp >r- 
tunities, more knowledge, more time, we should help 
teach our sisters. We should give our time, our en- 
ergies, ourselves, to this noble work of fitting girls to 
become wives and mothers, making cf them true, 
noble women. Perhaps we know of no Girls’ Friendly 
Society ; no Young Women’s Christian Association; 
no work like that of Mrs. Ilopkins near us; and we 
say, What can I, in my single way, do? Find a cheery 
room; manage to obtain the use of it one or two even- 
ings a week, fit it up with chairs, tables, etc ; then 
start out and find some working girls. Perhaps in 
your Sunday-school or mission they may be found, or 
in some factory or store where you are known. Do not 
greet them as if you considered yourself above them, 
but go as one friend would go to another, and treat 
them with all love and consideration. Invite them to 
mect with you, and tell them that you are going to 
learn together some practical things which will be use 
ful in their future lives. Perhaps only two or thre 
will come the first evening, but strive to make it for 
them as attractive as possible. Let the talk be simple 
but full of fun and life. Try by telling some j>ke or 
funny story to get the girls to laugh, so making them 
feel at home. Ask these girls to invite others, and 
when a stranger comes welcome her most cordially. 
Take up as subjects for the evenings such topics as 
how. to make a true home: the kitchen; laundry 
work; the bedroom; how to set an attractive table; 
economy and system; how to train children; books, 
and what to read; personal and home hygiene; care 
of the sick; flowers, and how to cultivate them; and 
so on with various things which will tend to make a 
happy home. 

If the gitls are not interested for an hour, let the talk 
be short and then read some funny story, have the 
girls sing, or play some game. The evening will be- 
come thus attractive to them, and they will love to 
come. Bring before them prominently that in waat- 
ever they do they can honor and glorify God; that he 
loves and cares for them; and that his presence is 
always with them. Let them feel that their bodies 
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must be kept pure, and that the Father wants them to 
be happy, true women. 

If these evenings are a success, why not open the 
room every evening? Let it be a place where the girls 
may bring their sewing, where they may find books 
and papers, where they can talk or sing together, and 
have a happy, safe time. The thing will grow if made 
attractive, and you will find that one room will not be 
large enough. Tou will need to ask friends to help 
you, you will have to take new larger rooms, and will 


find the attempt naturally growing into a club or 
society 


It would perhaps surprise you to know how much 
goed you will be accomplishing, how many of your 
girl friends will be saved and blessed ; for by mingling 
with your stronger, purer nature they will grow better 
and happier. If the rooms have to be rented, let the 
girls take part in paying forthem. They will gladly 
give so much per week, or month, and, by letting them 
assist, you foster and strengthen their spirit of indepen- 
dence. Will such a plan succeed in this country? 
From practical experience the answer can unhesitat- 
ingly be, Tes.“ Such classes for two years have been 
most successfully carried on in New York and other 
places. Let Bible-class teachers and Christian workers 
feel that something more must be done for our girls 
than to bring them into the church. They must be 
brought to Christ and then fitted to become wise, earnest 
wives and mothers. They will not become so without 
training. Give them the opportunity of learning for 
Christ’s sake. It will mean giving up evenings, many 
hours to preparation, much time. Is this too muca to 
give tothe Master? As has once been said, Ab, if 
we only knew how many girls are lost, how many lives 
wasted that might have been given to the service of 
their Lord—not for the want of schools or refuges, not 
for the want of money or expensive organizations, but 
just for the want of a little love, a few kind words, 
a look, a smile of interest, to show that they are 
cared for, that their career is watched with hope, that 
they are expected to do well, and that they can give 
pleasure and happiness to another by their conduct. 
And in time this love and care will lead them higher ; 
even to him, their one and perfect Friend, of whose 
great love the purest sympathy on earth is but a faint 
shadow, an imperfect reflection. Will we not, follow- 
ing his example, give our time, our money, ourselves, 
to these girls, our sisters, who have so few opportuni- 
ties compared with ourselves ? 


THE DRINKING HABIT. 
THE CAUSES. 
By a Former Drinker. 


OME celebrated man, advising a young novelist to 

deal practically with a certain subject he had in 

hand, told him that he should dip his pen in the ink of 
life, and then write. 

There has been so much said on ‘ the temperance 
question” that the only apology I can make for writing 
upon it is that I give what is, I am sorry to say, a leaf 
from personal experience. At one period of my life I 
gave way, for a time, to tlie habit of excessive drink- 
ing, and associated largely with the class of men who 
are addicted to that weakness. I believe that some 
account of this experience will be interesting and use- 
ful; for I shall endeavor to show, first, some of the 
causes which lead to excessive indulgence, and, sec- 
ond, I will suggest some remedies from a practical 
point of view. 

The class of excessive drinkers to whom I shall 
allude are the men who move in middle or first-class 
society. I shall speak pure'y from experience and 
observation, and it is with that class only that I have 
had to do. 

Why, then, did these men drink to excess? 

The causes may be divided under two general heads ; 
first, those which have reference to the social and 
genial side of a man; and, second, those which spring 
from low spirits. Then, we may add a third cause: 
after years of indulgence the vice has got to such a 
‘sturdy growth that it masters the man, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, he cannot help himself. 

The habit of treating is the cause of an immense 
amount of excessive drinking ; indeed, I should say the 
principal cause. Of course it is impossible to state 
mathematically to what extent it is so generally ; but, 
from personal experience and observation, I can say 
that where a man exceeds the limits of moderation 
three times from other causes, he does so seven times 
from the habit of “treating.” It is an “ American 
custom,” and the most purely idiotic of any that I can 
call to mind. 

If aman buysa new hat, a new coat, or a pair of shoes, 
he “‘ treats.” If he has just obtained a Government ap- 
pointment, he treats because he’s lucky. If he has just 
been discharged from one, his friends treat him because 


he’s unlucky. And the treat does not mean one drink. 
Your friend treats you; that isone. You are under 
obligations to him, and you treat him. He is pretty 
sure to suggest that you should have another, which 
you do with him, and then you feel that you owe him 
one, and you treat him. That makes four. 

Every drinking man has his favorite haunt, to which 
he always insists on going. He may give as the reason 
that the liquor is better, or the place is more quiet. 
The truth is, he goes there because his friends go there, 
and he likes to meet them. So while you are there 
some of these frieods are pretty sure to come in. Then, 
probably, after some feeble expostulation, the process 
of treating 1s renewed, each man taking his turn. 

The idiocy of this proceeding is made glaringly ap- 
parent by this fact: many a man of some indepen- 
dence, who has not reached, and who, but for this cus- 
tom, might never reach the excessive stage of drinking, 
feels the need of one drink aud goes in to get it. He 
is met by a friend who insists on treating him, and 
company coming in, they go through the course of 
conduct mentioned above. Each man we will say has 
wanted but one drink and to pay for that one. In re- 
ality each has drank six times, and paid for six drinkr. 
Each has preserved his reputation for liberality, and 
each has drank six times as much as he wanted. 

Another social cause is bad company. I am not 
speaking of vicious men; low-minded and vulgar men. 
There are some men, the most genial of companions, 
who do an immense amount of harm to their fellows 
in this matter of drinking. Some twenty years ago a 
certain restaurant on Broadway became famous as the 
resort for a number of clever young writers for the 
press. The man who may be said to have presided 
over this coterie was about fifty years of age; much 
older than any ofits members. He probably did more 
harm by his influence and example than could have 
been done by any five ordinary men. He was un- 
married, but the breath of scandal could not touch 
him. He was an avowed atheist, but prided himself on 
rever indulging in profanity. He was constantly 
in pecuniary straits, but it never soured his good- 
nature; and he had a considerable revenue of good 
spirits even when he was on the way to the almshouse 
on Blackwell’s Island, where he died. He was the 
most charming of conversationalists, and in relating a 
commonplace incident seemed to invest it almost 
with an historic interest. But he was never so happy 
as when he was drinking to excess, and the force of 
his example, together with the charm of his compan- 
ionship, made many a young man a drunkard. The 
geniality of such men verily becomes a stumbling 
block to the weak.” Too many can say with Falstaff, 
** Villainous company hath been the spoil of me.“ 

Of the troubles that lead men to excessive drinking, 
those that spring from the domestic relations I have 
found stand first. 

A dozen cronies were sitting together some years 
ago, and the question of divorce came up. It was dis- 
covered that every man in the room was separated 
from his wife and every man was an excessive drinker. 
Some men seem to think it their duty to become drunk- 
ards the moment they are separated or divorced from 
.neir wives. Disappointment in love leads to drinking. 
Jealousy is also an exciting cause. 

You will be surprised when I say that the sweetest 
of wives, the best of mothers, and the most tender of 
sisters, sometimes lead men into excess. Suppose a 
man who has long been given to over-indulgence is at- 
tempting to reform. Suddenly he gives way slightly 
to temptation; his wife weeps over him, lectures him, 
or the female members of bis family avoid him as a 
leper, or, in passing him, look searchingly in his face 
to see how far from normal its appearance may be. 
Many a man has gone forth on a prolonged spree“ 
in consequence of this kind of treatment; for, remem- 
ber, this maa feels his disgrace a thousand times more 
keenly than you do. The excessive drinker, at such a 
time, always feels nervous and over-sensitive. While 
his own heart 1s bleeding with sorrow over his fault 
he does not wish to see these outside reminders of his 
disgrace. If he does, he often feels driven off to com- 
mit the very excess he has been trying to avoid. Verily 
such men have often found that their worst foes have 
been those of their own housebold. 

The feeling of repentance or sorrow which I have 
just alluded to is described in the nomenclature of 
drinking men as Mr. R. E. M.“ The allusion is to 
Remorse, and is supposed to be funny; but any person 
that has ever had the feeling will certainly never smile 
over it. When the man is just recovering from over- 
indulgence, and looks back on time and money wasted, 
and recalls the evil associations with which, for a time, 
he surrounded himself, he has feelings of deep-dyed 
regret. It is too terrible to be described. Only those 
who have experienced it can know what it is. 

Business embarrassments and debt sometimes drive 
men to excessive drinking; but I think idleness, or 
want of business, a far more prolific cause. When 


men are out of work, or disappointed in accomplish. 
ing some particular thing, they take to drink to drive 
away the blues. 

Some very young men get into the habit of exces. 
sive drinking from a desire to appear ‘‘ smart,” or 
manly. In the newspapers of the day there are 80 
many allusions by the paragraphists about a man 
taking his ‘‘ bitters,” and enjoy ing his morning cock- 
tail,” that many a young fellow thinks he is behind 
the age unless he, too, goes through these experiences, 
A “spree” is often spoken of very highly in many of 
the novels and papers of the period as being quite a 
merry affair. It is not long, therefore, before our 
young friend finds himself indulging in a spree,“ 
once having become addicted to taking his bitters” 
or his ‘‘ cocktail,” and so, eventually, he may become 
an excessive drinker. 2 

These, briefly, are some of the causes of excessive 
indulgence in strong drink. In another article I shall 
aim to point out the remedies—that is to say, I shall 
tell the drinker, and his friends, how he may be re- 
formed ; speaking purely from a practical point of view. 
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THE FLOODS IN ITALY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


SUPPOSE that everyone in America has heard of 

the terrible inundations which have swept over 
Northern Italy during the last few weeks, yet I doubt 
if many have realized the extent of the calamity. A 
single narrative of fact often reveals more fully the 
truth in such cases than broad and powerful state- 
ments of a general nature; and so it has occurred to 
me to send to The Christian Union the story I received 
a few days ago from one of the sufferers. This lady, 
who belongs to the wealthy class of Vienna, was stay- 
ing, with her little daughter of five years and a nurse 
maid, in a small bathing place in the Tyrol. not very 
far from Botzen. The weather had been rainy there, 
as very generally through the whole mountain region 
of Europe this summer, but no apprehension of danger 
had been felt in consequence; for on the 15th of Sep- 
tember some friends left her, returning to Vienna, she 
preferring to remain another week. The next morning, 
at six o’clock, she was awakened by the landlady, who 
told her she had better dress herself, as the waters 
were rapidly rising; but she begged to be let alone to 
sleep a little longer. Before nine o’clock, however, 
she put on her hat and strolled out of the house, just 
in time to see the bridge over the little mountain 
stream give way, carrying with it a woman who was 
seen no more. Looking about her she perceived the 
rivulets she had been accustomed to see flowing down 
the sides of the mountains swollen into torrents, and 
the little boiling, roaring river encroaching every 
moment on its banks. Glancing round, she saw that 
water was gathering about the village from every 
quarter and that there was no possible way of escape. 
She returned to the house to take consultation with 
others, and found dismay on all faces and bewilder- 
ment in every mind. The house stood on the higher 
part of the village, and at the back rose a still higher 
little hill, toward which all eyes were directed, and 
the neighboring families were beginning to ascend, 
driving their cattle before them. 

Steadily the water rose on every side, and a few 
hours later, with a sud¢en rush, it took possession of 
the first floor of the house. Planks were put out from 
the windows, and in eager haste the inmates escaped 
to the adjoining hill, carrying such wraps as they could 
seize in the panic. On this grassy hillock not larger 
than two good-sized rooms, were crowded together some 
two hundred human beings, with sheep, cows and pigs, 
the wet grass under their feet, the pouring rain over- 
head, and all around them a vast, roaring, angry sea. 
Shivering with cold, trembling with terror, they crouched 
and cowed under the tempest, compelled to watch the 
dreadful scenes enacted hourly about them—and this 
for five days and five nights. First came the destruc- 
tion of personal property in the house they had just 
left ; handsome silk dresses sailing down the torrent, 
treasures of various kinds whirled away, trunks and 
furniture all in one mass of confusion, yet scarcely 
raising a feeling of regret in the possessors. Then 
with crashing noise, as of thunder, a fragment of 
forest from above came rushing past, its tall trees 
standing upright, breaking and carrying away houses 
and everything else that stood in its path. Houses 
were borne along with some of their inmates still in 
them, vainly shrieking for help, but their cries drowned 
by the fury of the storm. More touching than all, 
beds were borne along, as with the rapidity of steam, 
holding little children, laughing in their unconscious- 
ness of danger at the strange scenes they beheld, and 
whirled into destruction with smiles playing on their 
pretty lips. Then the surging waters would | encroach 
on the little hill of refuge, carrying off with one sweep 


® multitude of piteous crying animals, or 4 group of 
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trembling human beings, to be swallowed up in an 
instant and be seen no more. At first, each of these 
sighte drew forth exclamations of anguish from jhe 
spectators; but as the weary hours pagsed on the 
overstrained hearts could endure no more, and a dull, 
hopeless misery set in, which left them insensible to 
all save their own sufferings and unconcerned as to 
whether death came to their neighbors or themselves. 
A supply of black bread—the peasants had just baked 
for the whole winter—was thrown from the house into 
a cattle trough, and on this, dealt out in limited 
measure, men, women and animals alike fed; for drink 
they had the abundant rain from heaven. The little girl 
elept through the nights, wrapped in a shawl, on her 
nurse’s knees; the mother, worn with misery and ter- 
ror, passed the long nights waking, until from abso- 
lute exhaustion she lay down on the soaking earth and 
fell into brief slumber ; and still the horrors continued ; 
and men shook with fever, or went raving mad by her 
side! A pair of heavy boots and a thick jacket given 
by a kind-hearted peasant perhaps saved her life. 

At length, on the sixth day, the water had partially 
abated, and the survivors were able to crawl away 
from their shelter and take refuge in the church a 
little lower down. Here a melancholy spectacle awaited 
them, for the water had carried into the sacred pre- 
cincts numbers of dead bodies that lay strewn about 
the floor and on the benches. So accustomed, how- 
ever, had they grown by this time to the sight of death, 
and so completely were they exhausted in body and 
mind, that this made no impression on them, and they 
lay down and slept through the dark night with no 
thought of their ghastly surroundings. After this a 
walk of some distance through water nearly up to the 
waist, while she carried her little girl in her arms—tke 
maid having fallen sick—brought the poor mother to 
a village, where a room was obtained and where she 
rested—nursing a sick companion in suffering. 

As if all this was not enough, when she finally at- 
tempted to get away she was met by heavy snow, and 
it was with frozen feet that she accomplished the weary 
drive of forty-eight hours which brought her at last to 
a railway. 

To this lady, telegrapb, post-office and railroad 
brought comfort and supplies as soon as they could 
reech her; but to hundreds and thousands of poor 
sufferers no relief has come or can come save through 
public charity, which is sadly insufficient to meet the 
heavy demand, and which, were it a thousand-fold 
greater, could not bring back the precious lives and 
the homes,washed away. 

I see that here, as in America, attention is being 
called to the value of the forests as protectors from 
many disasters and improvers of the soil and climate. 

If this terrible visitation should issue in a radical 
change in this respect, it may be a blessing to future 
generations. The ruthless way in which trees have 
been and still are destroyed in Italy is only equaled 
or perhaps surpassed in Turkey, and is a perpetual 
grief to everv thoughtful and intelligent observer. 
Oaly by severe lessons can nations as well as individ- 
uals learn wisdom, so let us hope that out of this 
terrible suffering there may yet come good to poor 
Italy. J. A. 8. 


Roux, Oct. 23, 1882. 


FRANCOIS YEST, MONTCALM’S ERRAND- 
BOY. 
By Benson J. Lossina. 


T noon on a sultry day in July, 1848, I arrived at 
Chambly, an old Canadian village situated at 
the rapids of the Richelieu or Sorel river, the outlet of 
Lake Champlain. I was accompanied by a young man 
who, in a light wagon, was conveying me from St. 
John, twelve miles up the river, to Longuenil, opposite 
Montreal. My errand at Chambly was to visit and 
sketch the substantial old fort at the foot of the rapids, 
yet standing, about which cluster many stirring 
memories of the old war for independence. On its site 
Chambly, a French trader from Quebec, built a stock- 
ade, and gave the name to the hamlet that grew up 
around it. Having completed my sketch, and made a 
few notes of conversation with an aged resident, we 
drove to a small tavern by the side of the plank road 
leading to Longuenil, a mile and a half distant, and 
dined. 

„Close by this tavern,” said my companion, is a 
French blacksmith who can tell you much. He is very 
old but very smart. I have heard him say that he 
remembered the great French general Montcalm, and 
Burgoyne, and other English officers, and the capture 
of St. John and Chambly by the Americans, [ll bring 
tim to you if you wish.” 

He returned in a few minutes with a small, stout- 

Ybuilt man, apparently sixty-five years old. His figure 
was erect, his face was a little florid, his blue eyes were 
bright, his head was covered with plenty of iron-gray 
haiy, and his voice was quick and strong. He came 


from his forge with his leather apron on, and without 
coat, jacket, or hat. He could speak very little Eng- 
lish and his French was provincial; but we managed 
to understand each other. To my inquiries he replied 
that he was born in Quebec, but when he was a very 
small boy, his mother (a widow) went to Beauport, 
across the S. Charles, to be housekeeper for a gentle- 
man living in a fine stone house there. 

J well remember,” he said, when Montcalm, a 
tall soldier, about fifty years old, came to Monsieur 
Bigot’s and asked him to allow his house to be made 
the headquarters of the army for awhile. Monsieur 
Bigot gave him permission. Montcalm had some 
officers with him. Mother showed them several rooms, 
and the general chose for himself one looking out 
upon the Montmorenci road. I was then a little boy 
eight years old. At first I was afraid of the soldiers, 
they looked so fierce, and their clothes glittered 
so. Montcalm patted my head, and said, Will you be 
my boy?’ I said No, —— boy.“ Giving me 
some bonbons he said, You'll run for your mother 
when I want her, won't you?’ O, yes,’ I answered; 
and from that time, until the army went across to 
Quebec, I was Montcalm's errand boy.” 

„How long did Montcalm stay at Monsieur Bigot’s ?” 
I asked. 

I don’t remember. It very hot weather when he 
came, and the morning when he left for Quebec, with 
his whole army, was a very cool one, in September I 
think. The English had got upon the Plains of Abra- 
ham, near the city, and Montcalm took his whole army 
with him to drive them back to their ships, leaving a 
guard to take care of headquarters.” 

„Jou remember the battle on that morning?” I 
said. 

„Oh yes; and other fighting before it. There had 
been some sharp fighting at the Montmorenci. It was 
so near us that the powder-smoke filled the house, and 
many poor wounded Frenchmen were carried by. Not 
long after Montcalm started for Quebec on that Sep- 
tember morning we heard cannon-firing and saw the 
smoke over the city. Ata little past noon the French 
soldiers came flying back to their intrenchments, but 
the General was not with them. Mother waited and 
prayed for his return until sunset, when an officer rode 
up to headquarters and told the commander of the 
guard that the General had been badly wounded and 
had been taken into the city to die! Mother cried all 
night, and so did I until I went to sleep, for I felt as if 
I had lost my father again. The General was so good, 
giving me bonbons and patting my curly head when- 
ever I did an errand for him. The General died and 
was buried in Quebec, and we never saw him again.” 

What then became of your mother and you?” I 
asked. 

‘* We staid with Monsieur Bigot until he died, ele ven 
years afterward, and I had learned the blacksmith’s 
trade. Then we came to Chambly, and with a little 
money mother had saved we bought a little farm of 
thirty acres, and here I have lived almost eighty years. 
That is my home,” pointing to a small whitewashed 
cottage near by. 

** Eighty years!” I exclaimcd. 
you ?” 

** Ninety-six.” 

„Is it possible!” I said. Vou must have been 
witness to many stirring scenes hereabout when you 
were a young man.” 

Tes, indeed. Iwas working our farm and follow- 
ing my trade when the Bostonians came down the 
river and besieged St. John. We French people were 
friendly to the Bostonians, for we did not like to live 
under the English any more than they did. Men came 
among us to recruit, and many joined the invading 
army. I would have done so, but mother was old and 
sick, and I ouldn’t leave her. But I helped the Bos- 
tonians all I could. We wanted them to take Fort 
Chambly, in which Carleton had left only a small gar- 
rison. We knew its capture would hasten the surren- 
der of St. John and Montreal, and so we hoped to get 
rid of English rule. We had formed a plan for its cap- 
ture, and one night, late in October, I met some scouts 
to whom I described our plan. They took me to the 
tent of a Major Livingston, and 1 told him all. The 
next day three detachments were prepared for a rapid 
night march. They arrived near Chambly toward 
midnight. We had put artillery on dateauz, and on 
these the heavy guns were taken to the foot of the 
rapids, where they were mounted on carriages and 
taken to the point of attack before daylight. This 
was our plan, and it worked well. After very little 
fighting the strong fort was surrendered, with all its 
heavy cannon, ammunition and stores, and these were 
used in carrying on the siege of St. John. It, too, was 
surrendered four days afterward, and very soon the 
English scampered away from Montreal.” 

„Why didn’t you Canadians stick to the Bostonians 
throughout the war ?” I asked. 

„Because they insulted us as Catholics, and Arnold 


cheated us,” was the brief and philosophical reply. 


„Why, how old are 


— 


We were made to believe that they were no better 
than the Eoglish, if as good,” he continued. Our 
recruits left them and they got no more. And when 
the Bostonians were driven out of Canada the next 
summer, we believed they could never whip the Eng- 
lish, and we Canadians, having but little choice be- 
tween them, considered it safer to be friends with 
the masters of Canada, though we had no love for 
them.” 

And so you helped the English as you had helped 
the Bostonians ?” 

Mes, and more; when Burgoyne came up the Sorel we 
helped him get his cannon and stores above the rapids ; 
and the next year 1 helped to furnish stores for his 
army encamped at St. John, preparing to go on that 
campaign into New York in which he lost his army 
and was made a prisoner.” 

Lou saw Burgoyne?” 

“Yes, many times. He was a large man, nearly 
fifty years old, I should think. He was proud, but 
kind-hearted. In his army were many Canadians, and 
a host of Germans formed a part of his forces. They 
were rough-looking fellows, and in their camps they 
made the air blue with smoke from their pipes. I shod 
six of the General’s horses une day, and he praised my 
work. Not long afterwards he sent for me, and hand- 
ing me half a crown, said: Here, boy (he called me 
boy though I was twenty-five years old; I suppose be- 
cause I was so small), that's for information you gave 
of the rebels last night.“ I had told the guard at an 
outpost that a large scouting party of Bostonians were 
near. He was a magnificent man.” 

The chatty old blacksmith would have talked on all 
day, and told me more things worth knowing, I be- 
lieve; but time was precious and I could not listen 
longer. I thanked him for coming to the tavern and 
telling me so much that I was glad to hear, and putting 
a coin in his hand, bade him adieu. As he was about 
to leave, my young companion, wishing to please him, 
offered to treat“ him toa draught of brandy and 
water. 

The old man’s eyes lighted with indignation, for he 
regarded the kindly-meant offer as a wicked tempta- 
tion for him to violate the temperance pledge, which he 
had signed, for the first time in his life, the year before. 

No!“ he said, firmly; you cannot tempt me to 
break my word. I promised I'd never drink any more 
liquor, and I never will. I’m obliged to you, but I 
never will do it.” 

He had reached the door when he uttered the last 
brave words, when I took his hand and said, You 
are a courageous and faithful soldier among these ene- 
mies,” pointing to the decanters filled with the ammu- 
nition of the Destroyer. You won't desert your post. 
Tell me about your signing the pledge.” 

„Jou see,” said the old man, the tears filling 
his eyes, ‘‘my wife—blessed woman—died about five 
yearsago. Then [had no one to help me remember. 
I was so sad that I felt ready to do anything that prom- 
ised to cure the heart-ache. 

Take rum or brandy ; it will soothe your feelings 
and make you happy,’ said a neighbor, who drank a 
little every day. 

I had been a temperate man all my life and did not 
fear the temptation. I took a little brandy every day. 
It always revived my spirits. I wanted more and more. 
It soon became my master. One day good Father 
Pequit took me bythe hand and said: 

*** Francois, you are in danger of becoming a drunk- 
ard, and so disgracing your children.’ 

„The last words went like a dagger to my heart. 
‘How can I help it ? I asked in despair. 

‘* «Sign the temperance pledge and heed it,’ said the 
good Father. 

„Iwill! I earnestly cried, for the suggestion gave 
me hope. 

Father Pequit brought the pledge to me an hour 
afterwards, and on the smooth face of my anvil I 
wrote the name of Francois Lest. Then I gave a blow 
to the paper with my sledge-hammer, to seal it. I'll 
never break that seal—never, never! I tell every- 
body to sign the pledge. It isa grand barricade against 
the Tempter.” 

This staunch apostle of temperance began his minis- 
try at the age of almost ninety-five years! Small in 
stature, he, nevertheless, seemed to loom up before me 
a stalwart hero—a moral knight panoplied in invulner- 
able steel. I again pressed with deep reverence the 
labor-hardened hand of Francois Yest, Montcalm’s 
errand-boy. 


— 
— 


As long as there are cold and nakedness in the land 
around you, so long can there be no question at all 
but that splendor of dress is a crime. In due time, 
when we have nothing better to set people to work at, 
it may be right to let them make lace and cut jewels; 
but as long as there are any who have no blankets 
for their beds, and no rags for their bodies, so long. 
it is blanket-making and tailoring we must set people 
to work at, not lace,—Ruskin, 
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THE NEW BAYARD. 
By Manion L. PELTON. 
IDE forth, O Kuight! to battle. 
White hands their beauty yield 
‘ To buckle on thine armor 
And poise thy dinted shield. 
Lo, how the little children 
Upturn their faces bright 
Lo, how the ‘gray old fathers 
Have blessed thee for the fight! 


Ride forth! The day is breaking, 
And yonder stalks the foe: 

Deep scars and ancient witnees 
Thy might that smote him low, 

But with his ghastly banners 
Again he blots the day.: 

Ob grim will be the struggle 
Along the spear-set way! 


For tis no human warrior 
Whose hatred bars thy path; 
No human ehape that beckons 
The sword-thrusts of thy wrath. 
Powers of the realm of darkness 
Are mustered in his train, 
And off his magie armor 
The lances fall like rain. 


Yet ride thou forth, O hero! 
No lance of steel is thine, 

But sped with swerveless lightning 
Of purposes divine, 

Look to the hills around thee : 
Behold the countless throng 

Of God's white legions, gathered 
To sing thy triumph song 


Thy face is calm and trustful ; 
But in thine eyes a flame 

Of life and death that scorches 
The coward into shame ; 

And round thy mouth the promise 
Of victory doth wait 

In lines ef conquered passion 
And will at one with fate. 


Ride forth, O crown of knighthood ! 
Our hearts’ blood prays for thee ; 
The captive’s fetters tremble 
Before thy golden key; 
The world's long-sceptered evil 
Is tottering on its throne; 
The Lord of hosts be with thee 
To make the world his own! 


CLEAR-STARCHING AND IRONING. 
THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 


By Marcaret Macrtzeop Brown. 


II. « 

HEN we arrived that morning at the Institute 

we were directed to go to the dressing-rcom, leave 
our bonnets and mantles there, and come into the 
class-room with aprons and sleeves on. We did as 
requested, and were rather astonished on entering the 
hall to find it already nearly full of ladies of all ages, 
sizes, and rank; but it was a great relief to know that 
they were all strangers. 

A very tall, handsome lady was standing near a 
table, apparently taking stock of the new comers; and 
ata side table we saw Miss Phebe, busy taking fees 
from some ladies who were only giving in their names 
then. At last the tall lady, who was no other than 
Mrs. Warrender, said, Now, ladies, time is up, so we 
must begin our work. Each pupil will be good 
enough to take a place in front of atable and beside 
an iron-stand.” 

Then the ladies began to move, and on the room 
being cieared a little, as they got into position, we saw 
that there were three large tables down the middle of 
the hall, and two long dressers at the sides that were to 
be used as tables. All these had coarse blanketing put 
over them tightly, then clean white sheeting on top, 
pinned very securely. There were a number of basins 
on the tables—one before each pupil—some boxes of 
starch, a few cups and teaspoons, and lots of pieces of 
white curd soap—the hard old-fashioned kind. At the 
end of the room was a huge fire-place, with at least 
thirty irons in front, all ready and hot. On top of the 
fire was a large kettle of boiling water; and at the 
side of the fire-place, on the floor, were two old raisin- 
boxes, each with a good layer of finely-powdered Bath 


brick in it; and on a side-table near was the goodliest 
pile of dusters that ever gladdened the heart and eyes 
of a housewife. 

Mrs. Warrender began : 

It all the pupils huve taken places, we shall com- 
mence the work. Is everyone provided with two clean 
dusters and a small piece of soft white calico to use as 
adamper? And have you all brought shirts, cuffs, 
and collars, ready washed, but unstarched ?” 

On our replying in the affirmative, the lesson pro- 


„We will first show you how to make cold-water 
starch. Each lady will please look at me while I make 
it, and then she will make some in her own basin ex- 
actly the same. You see I have a jugof cold water 
beside me and a box of starch—Coleman’s starch I 
always use, but any good white starch willdo. Well, 
I puta good handful of starch dry into the basin. I 
next bruise half a teaspoonful of lump borax, and dis- 
solve it in about a cupful of boiling water, and place 
the cup at one side of my basin. I then take the jug 
of cold water and pour some of it over the dry starch, 
just a very little at a time, and mix with the hand till 
the lumps are all gone; then add alittle more, and 
then the cup of warm water in which the borax is dis- 
solved, and so my starch has now the consistency of 
good milk or thin cream. Now I take this piece of 
white soap and rub it betweeen my hands in the starch 
(as if I were washing) till it becomes quite frothy; and 
last of all I add afew drops of Paris blue, previously 
dissolved in water, just to give the starch a proper 
color. And now, ladies, I should like you all to make 
some, and then I will look at each of the basins and 
see if it is successful.” 

We all set to work to the best of our ability, and be- 
fore many minutes the starch was ready. Mrs. War- 
render then went the round of the tables to examine 
the contents of esch basin, sometimes saying, That is 
right,” or There is far too little soap here,” ‘‘Too 
much blue there; we cannot allow soldier’s starch, 
you know;” and so on, till all the defects were set 
right. She then returned to her place at the head ot 
the table. 

„Now, ladies, lam going to starch some collars in 
the way you must also do. Here are six, which we 
will suppose have just been washed and rinsed in clean 
cold water, but not blued at all; and to make these col- 
lars as like what I am describing to you as possible, I 
will dip them into this basin of cold water and wring 
them out. Then, as the starch has been allowed to 
settle in its basin, I mix it up again by hand thoroughly; 
then I take the six collars and lay them all neatly and 
smoothly together by the bands, and I wash them inthe 
starch—so; first on one side, then turning them to the 
other, rubbing them well, so that if any dirt were left 
on the collars from not being properly washed this 
process would take it away. You see the good of the 
soap? I next wring the collars out of the starch, and 
dry-rub them, just as if I were washing them in the 
air; then I lay them one by one on this cloth, and lap 
them all up in it, wring again to take off all extra 
dampness, then slap the bundle on the table twice or 
thrice, and the collars are ready. 

But do you know how to clean an iron? That is 
the firs? thing to learn, for no one can ever hope to get 
on if the iron itself be either dirty or cold; when the 
iron is cold the starch sticks to it and makes your 
work filthy. Well, I take this nice hot iron and show 
you how to do. First of all, J rub it thoroughly in this 
box of brick-dust till the surface is quite clean; I 
then blow off all the dust from it and rub it on a dus- 
ter; and now, to make myiron slip easily over the 
wet collars, I rub it quickly over this cloth in which a 
good lump of white wax has been folded; then, in- 
stantly after, rub it on another duster. If this be not 
done very quickly, the wax will either take fire and spoil 
your iron, or else it will cake on it, and you will have 
to repeat the whole process of cleaning. 

„Now, as my iron is ready, I will unroll the end of 
my bundle of collars and take one out. I then take 
this little piece of soft cloth, which I told you to use as 
a damper, and with this I rub out the collar as smooth 
as possible; then I pass the iron quickly twice over 
the right side, then twice on the other side, then back 
to the right side again ; and so on, time about, to dry 
the collar equally, and each time making more effort 
to smooth, and also pressing the iron more heavily. I 
continue in this way till steam ceases to rise from the 
collar. Last of all I rub the iron on the right side of 
the collar rather heavily, to put a nice glossy finish to 
the work. I would advise all beginners to put a dry 
cloth over their collars, and iron them through that 
first, till the collar is a little drier. A little practice 
will soon enable you to dispense with that little help. 
Now the collar is nicely ironed, but we must put 
on the finishing touch; and to do this we must catch 
the collar in the left hand by the button-hole, and with 
the right hand fold over the band neatly and smoothly ; 
then we bring the two button-hole ends together 


slightly—with the lips, laundresses generally do it— 
lay one end over the other on the table, and press the 
point of the iron on them till the two ends adhere to 
each other. Now we pass this smooth, clean staff 
through the circled collar, and hang it near the fire to 
stiffen.” 

After this coliar demonstration we all returned to 
our places at the tables and began to starch our col- 
lars and cuffs. Mrs. Warrender soon came round to 
inspect the work, and to each and all of us she said, 
„Do not feel discouraged if you do not succeed well 
this first time at ironing, for it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that you should. Good ironing, likeeverything 
else, only comes with patience and practice. It would 
be a very good way for you ladies to learn, if you 
would try a few collars at home before the next lesson 
comes on. And remember, a good ironer will finish off 
six collars with the same iron.” 

So ended our first lesson; and after taking notes of 
all that had been said we turned our faces homeward, 
to practice unseen the mystic art to which we had just 
been introduced. 


SOME HOMELY OLD ARTS. 
By CUu Nds. 


„NEVER heard of sewing up a sheet; ours are all 
seamless, and mamma buys them ready made,” 

said a young teacher to me not long ago; and feeling 
somewhat resentful that I was so old that in my youth 
I had slowly and by two-inch stints, which seemed 
then as long as a yard would now, sewed two breadths 
of narrow cloth together into sheets, I rejoiced that 
the time had come when women could buy ready-made 
house furnishings and garments. A few days after 
this, when the laundress brought home the family 
wash, over the top of the basket woes a sheet with a 
seam through the middle of it. The rude sewing at- 
tracted my attention. I never sewed like thst, I 
thought. 

„Whose sheet is this, Mrs. Henry?“ I asked. 

**Bress ye, Miss, dat’s mine. I jes clop it on de 
basket ter keep de fog off de clothed,” replied the 
comely Negress. 
“*I see you make sheets the old-fashioned way.” 
Les, m; po’ folks has ter sabe de censes whar dey 
kin. Takes a pasel ob money ter git’long up Noff, 
sure nuff.” 
„Ever go to school, Mrs. Henry?” I asked. i 
„Oh yes, m; larned readin’ and ciphenin’, and 
a mighty heap ob tings I done fogit. Yes, m, I've 
been ter school;” and Mrs. Henry departed, looking 
somewhat hurt. 
In a week the thermometer was in the nineties and 
I longed for a thin gown, but I had only scraps of 
time for sewing. 
„Why,“ said Timotheus, with mild but exasperat- 
ing inquisitiveness, ‘‘don’t you get somebody to make 
your gown?” Timotheus, by-the-way, always knows 
what ought to be done when any member of the family 
but himself is in difficulties. 
have tried,” I said meekly. ‘‘ Last November I 
engaged Sally Patch to work for me the first week in 
June. I reminded her of the fact at least six times 
during the winter. The last of March, when she was 
not very busy, I had her takesome work home to do for 
me; and behold the first week in June she went to Mrs. 
Markham’s. ‘I thought,’ said she, ‘ you had your work 
done in March. You did not say anything, so I used 
my judgment and came here, for I had promised Mrs. 
Markham, and could not find any other time.’ I have 
gone to everybody and they are all engaged. I will 
give you a nickel, Timotheus, if you can find some 
one.” 
„H'm,“ he sniffed. ‘I suppose you'll keep right on 
having Sally Patch when you can get her.” 
„She is a good dressmaker and seamstress,” I said. 
Everybody humors her.” 
An experienced dressmaker, a stranger in town, 
will take work at her home, or go out by the day or 
week. Address P. G., Walut avenue,” read Timothe- 
us from the evening paper. 
But I don’t know P. G., Timotheus.“ 
„Any woman can sew,” said Timotheus dogmatical- 
ly, and you said this morning your gown is all ready 
to sew. I'm going after P. G.,“ and you must let her 
take that gown home.” 
P. G. was very pretty. She said she had learned 
dressmaking at a well-known Chicago house, and had 
been in a sewing machine office; and she listened 
sympathetically when I told her I was fastidious about 
the sewing, and the making and fit of the sleeves; and 
in an evil hour I obeyed Timotheus. 
Any one who cannot sew by hand cannot sew on a 


‘machine in a way to suit decent folks,” an old lady 


once said in my hearing, and I thought her prejudiced ; 
but when my gown came home 1 said, with grief, 
„Granny Tompkins was right.” I also thought of the 
colored woman's sheet; the sewing was no better. In- 


(making the collar into a circle), damp them very 


deed my pretty gown had become a botch. Hven the 
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gathers were laid in lumps, though the little machine 
attachment that does this work will gather cloth neatly 
enough to satisfy one who has scratched thousands of 
stitches into line by hand. I turned my face to the 
wall and sighed, and sewed one long July day. 

„d send it back,” said Timotheus. Td make 
her do it better.” 

„She cannot do it better; she does not even know 
how torip. Look at the holes she tore in the bit she 
did do over,” I replied sorrowfully, and worked on. 

But as I worked I reflected that this was only one of 
many times that I had tried to fiad a good seamstress 
and found her not; but some one who, like P. G., was 
not brought up to work.” 

Being a woman, the needle is not so poetic an imple- 
ment to me as Hawthorne pictures it in the hands of 
the artist Miriam. I would not have any women sew 
for a living, or for themselves and their families, if they 
can do better; but this is a big and somewhat cruel 
world, most of us have to count the coat of everything, 
and not every woman who must earn her bread can 
write books, or teach, or paint china; and looked at 
simply as a trade, sewing—I do not mean runping a 
sewing machine is no more tedious or continuously 
laborious than shoe-making, or tending a loom, ora 
spinner; or any machine work by which thousands of 
men earn a living for themselves and their families. It 
is a toil often hard to bear, but there is toil in every- 
thing that is dene simply to get bread and butter. The 
man who does the work he loves may drudge like a 
slave, but it is not toilto him. No doubt there are 
sewing girls who are ground between the upper and 
nether grindstones, as one pitiful editor described them 
not long ago; but outside the large cities I do not be- 
lieve a good sewer need starve. In the town in which 
I live, seamstresses who go out to their customers’ 
houses command from $1.25 to $2.50 per day, accord- 
ing to their skill in cutting out garments. They have 
their board, and are busy the year round. Hand sew- 
ing is a better bread-winner than it ever was, for good 
dressmaking establishments pay the highest wages to 
their neat hand-sewers, and hand-made infants’ ward- 
robes are paid for at prices that would make our 
grandmothers stare. 

But it is not the seamstress alone whom it pays to 
know how to sew well. The teacher, the clerk, the 
shop-keeper, the book-keeper, all need to know how 
to take the stitch that oftener saves ninety than nine. 
The mother of a family, unless she has the purse of 
Fortunatus, must take countless stitches. It makes no 
difference what her tastes, culture and talents are, if 
she has children the stitches must be taken; and if she 
cannot hire them done life is twice as easy for her 
if she can take them in the best and the quickest way. 
The sewing machine will do much, and every woman 
ought to make it save all the hand labor it can, but it 
cannot be well managed by one unused to the needle. 
The stitching may be perfect, the garment will be a 
botch. But unless I am very much mistaken the 
sewing-machine is doing away with the custom of 
teaching girls in childhood the various branches of the 
art of hand-sewing, even among the poorer classes. 
The young teacher of whom I have spoken told me 
she did not know how to sew. Out of school hours 
she had always busied herself with fancy work, and 
had no time to learn. I happen to know that her 
mother had done all her sewing save some of the 
machine work, and now that poverty has driven her 
to teach she sends her stockings home by mail to her 
mother to be mended, when the holes in them are too 
big to be pleasant. She is a sweet and kindly creature, 
and will no doubt sometime teach herself to sew in a 
slow, blundering way. There are other tender mothers 
making the same mistake. Alas for such mistaken 


love! To be able to keep her own garments in dainty 


order isa far more dignified accomplishment for a 
girl than to be expert atmaking wax flowers, or crewel 
work. I may be an old fogy, but nice hand-sewing 
always affects me like delicate embroidery, fine carv- 


ing, lace, or repoussé work. No creature of steel 


and brass and swiftly moving rods and wheels can 
do it, only that cunning worker, that marvelous 
mechanism, the human hand. Sewing is as old 
almost as the race. It is as fine an art as émbroidery, 
and I cannot see why girls should not be as proud te 
excel in one as in the other. 

Circumstances have brought me into many homes, 
and in my wanderings I have been astonished at the 
amount of poor bread consumed in this great wheat- 
growing land. Some fair looking loaves have a tang 
of sourness; some a dark, heavy line near the crust. 
Others are brick-like in hardness; some are crumbly as 
sawdust, or waxy with potato. Curiously enough, the 
worst bread I have ever eaten was in houses where 
there were no servants; where the women believed 
that housewifery was their Heaven-appointed work, 
and who by no possibility could ever have done any- 
thing else. I know American women who have 
made bread twice a week for forty years, and who 
now turn out the same sour-smelling, black brick- 


bats of loaves they did when they began. An amazing 
fact, when one considers their ideas of their sphere. 

Last spring while in a large Southern city I saw in 
the street a troop of young colored persons of all ages 
between eight and eighteen. The girls wore a good 
many brass ornaments, nearly every large boy had a 
cigar in his mouth. 

„These are the pupils of the colored public school,” 
said my hostess, a thoughtful Southern woman of 
ardent ante-bellum sympathies. ‘‘ Their mothers are in 
kitchens, or bending over wash-tubs, and those girls 
will have to do the same work if they get an honest 
living. They are studying Latin and algebra, and I 
think it is perfectly safe to say that not one in ten 
knows how to do one useful thing. I’m glad they're 
getting an education, but I cannot help feeling anxious 
about their future. What are they goingdo? What 
place are they fitted for?” 

Ihad some proof of the reasonableness of her criticism 
soon. A young mulatto girl, a graduate of the public 
school, was hired to attend a lady ill in the house. 
Suddenly there was a brisk strumming on the piano, 
just under the sick woman’s room, and behold, it was 
the nurse come down stairs to amuse herself. ‘I 
didn’t see anything to do,” she said, 80 I thought I'd 
come down stairs and practice my music.” On inquiry 
it was found that the sick woman’s bed had not been 
made, her nurse not thinking it necessary and not 
ki owing how, nor had the invalid received any care 
whatever, though needing it sorely. The chamber- 
maid in this house had also attended the public school, 
could read, and write, and cipher, and had, so she 
told me, studied ‘‘pil-oserphy,” but her ideas of 
sweeping were exceedingly indefinite, her bed-making 
was ridiculous, and she could not sewa stitch. Her 
tasks were simple, but she worked hard because she 
was ignorant how to do them well. ‘‘I gits so ti'd I 
done fu’git T's got a soul to save,” she told me. 

It is discouraging to think how many times we must 
do our work over before we can do even a simple thing 
well, and how dull we are at learning when we are once 
grown up; but there is a blessed adaptability and 
quickness in childhood and youth. I know that class 
education is out of place in a republic. I know that it 
is now the rule to educate every boy as if there were a 
possibility of his becoming President, and every girl as 
if she were going to be the President’s wife. All our 
public schools work on this basis. From lowly homes 
have come our most distinguished citizens, and with 
all my heart I wish that every boy and girl, white and 
black, could have the best intellectual training for the 
best place they can fill, but there is an old couplet that 
holds this whole matter in a nutshell: 

Lou stout and I stout, 
Who shall carry the dirt out?” 

Carlyle is right ; this world belongs to the strong and 
mighty, and the weaker must carry the dirt out. But 
there is another side to it. Before Michael Angelo 
could paint the wonderful frescoes on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, deep in the earth men toiled, dig- 
ging and carrying the dirt out,” that the strong 
foundations might be laid. The lowly workers made 
the master’s sublime art possible; and, lowest and 
highest, we are bound together in indissoluble bonds. 

There are thousands of girls in the public schools, 
North and South, who must, like their brothers, sup- 
port themselves by the labor of their hands. There is 
absolutely nothing between them and starvation, or 
shame and death, but their ability to work and work 
well, and of this number the women who can offer the 
highest order of service are not only sure of the high- 
est wages, but the best places: by best places I mean 
those where they will receive the most kindness and 
consideration. This is as true of domestic service as 
of other work. It was not many months ago that in 
this town a young American girl who had been a ser- 
vant in a family for three years was given a wedding 
as if she were a daughter of the house. Her merit had 
won her the respect and esteem of every mistress she 
had had, and they all came to her wedding bringing 
useful and pretty gifts. The neighbors were interested, 
flowers were brought, and a marriage bell was made, 


beautiful and sweet, and the drawing-room daintily 


trimmed. ‘‘ Because,” said one, we are glad to 
have a chance to show how much we respect and es- 
teem this most exceptional girl.” 

It is well to teach Dinah, and Bridget, and Gretchen, 
and Maud, and Alice, as long as their parents can 
afford to keep them in school, but, after they can read 
and write and cipher, the most vital need to the 
daughters of poor parents is acquaintance with the 
homely arts of house-keeping and home-making ; and 
the uncertainty of riches, which in this country seem 
to be peculiarly strong of wing, makes this need scarce- 
ly less important to the rich. Sewing- and cooking- 
schools for the poor are gotten up by benevolent 
women in the large cities, and ladies in silken gowns 
go to hear Miss Parloa lecture. Bread-making is taught 
in some agricultural colleges, and there are places 
where young women can receive instructionin South 


Kensington work free; butthe rank and file of the 
pupils in our public schools are in towns and small 
villages, and circumstances shut them away from all 
sources of knowledge save the school, the church, 
and their homes. ; 
Time grows precious after the age of twelve, both to 
the girl who must earn her own living and to the more 
fortunate one who can continue her studies, but every 
girl can learn to sew neatly, to sweep, and to make 
good bread before that time. It is asking much to 


demand that this State give every man a trade, and 


the wise may decide that matter; but every lost, 
wretched woman is not simply a soul lost to all good. 
She who might have been the center of a nome isa 
center of perdition. The blight of her life falls upon 
innocent children who never knew she lived. and her 
own offspring, if she have any, help to fill our alms- 
houses and jails. There is a saving and preserving 
grace more powerful than any mere knowledge of 
books, in knowing how to do anything well. No 
matter what straits we are forced into by poverty, or 
sorrow, if we can do one thing well it will give us hope 
and strength to endure till the dawn of better days. 
Sewing and domestic service will always offer employ- 
ment to women, for the world can getalong without pict- 
ures, or statues, or hammered brass, but not without 
homea, and the labor by which they are sustained. 
Perhaps the time willcome when women, like the lilies, 
will toil not, neither will they spin, but it will not be 
in these days. Wives and mothers, especially in the 
smaller towns and in the country, sigh wearily for 
the help they cannot get, and the cry of the working 
girl is heard in the land. There is always room at the 
top. Deny it who will, there is work, wages, comfort, 
and respect, for every girl who can sew well, who can 
make good bread, and who can sweep and dust and 
make a bed neatly. If these arts can be learned at 
home it is well; but the sewing machine is making 
the over-worked mother carcless of teaching her girls 
to sew. A large number of the foreign peasants who 
immigrate here, and the Negroes, cannot teach their 
children. As for bread-making, a good many Ameri- 
can mothers themselves need to go to school. The 
common schools generously teach Latin, French, 
alegebra and geology; is it asking too much that by 
each primary department a small annex may be put 
up where girls who are not taught at home may be 
instructed in these ancient arts? and cannot proficiency 
in them be honorably rewarded with a certificate, as 
are the happy students who pass the regent’s examina- 


tion ? 
Lou stout and I stout, 
Who shall carry the dirt out?“ 


In life the old couplet answers itself in spite of us, 
To be happy, to win any sort of success, we must 
make the best of the place we happen to be in, and if 
for a time or for always we must carry the dirt out,” 
we are fortunate if we can do it in the quickest, easiest, 
and most scientific way. 


ARE THERE ANY SUCH FATHERS NOW? 


By 8. C. E. 


N Chicago, not long ago, two of her well known 
and respected business men sat one evening chat- 
ting in front of one of the many beautiful hotels of that 
famous city. Suddenly one of them, after looking at 
his watch, remarked: ‘‘l am expecting my father in 
on the six o’clock train to-night from the East, and 
have just half an hour to step round to the depot.” 
„Well,“ said the other gentleman, with evident 
fecling, ‘‘ I wish I had a father I would care to meet at 
the depot; what pleasure it would be for me! The 
name of father to me brings no pleasant recollections 
of a happy home, no anticipation of hearty greeting, 
no smiles, no gentle words of affection. On the con- 
trary, it suggests the firm-set visage of a middle-aged 
man whose face seldom smiled, especially at home ; 
whose words were generally commands, and those 
most peremptory. I see a family of children, boys 
and girls, who shrink from meeting their father’s gaze; 
who glide about noiselessly in his presence for fear 
of calling forth a stern rebuke—glad to escape his 
presence unnoticed. I see the face of a woman whose 
every lineament betokens refinement, whose gaze in 
meditation was upward, her face shining with a holy 
brightness as though heaven itself was reflected therein. 
I hear a gentle voice, it is pleading in tone—it is plead- 
ing for me against the wrath of an angry father. I see 
that face in its last sleep—death itself having failed to 
rob it of that ever-peaceful smile not born of eartb. 
I ran away, when a boy, from such a home as that, 
and have never returned. I found in the so-called un- 
sympathetic world more friendship, more peace, than 
could be had at home. I have never seen my father 
since, nor dol care to ever see him. Go meet your 
father! I never had a father! 
But this was not all. The gentleman to whom these 
words were addressed afterwards told the writer they 
burned to his very heart’s core, for the reason that 
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with but few exceptions the words of his friend de- 
scribed his own case precisely. That he too ran away 
from home in his youth on account of an unhappy 
home, caused by an unfeeling, unloving father, and 
while time had in a measure heale the wounds of his 
boyish heart, memory never entirely forgot the un- 
happiness caused through the want of fatherly con- 
sideration and love. He did not spoil his friend’s 
imaginary picture of a happy greeting for two reasons: 
' first, for fear of spoiling the picture, and, second, on 
account of his own personal pride. 

That many boys have been saved from ruin through 
the tender memories of a loving mother is well known 
to all. That many, also, owe their ill-spent lives to 
the want of a father’s affection is equally true. With- 
out love at home, sad, indeed, is the lot of eny house- 
hold; but how much worse does it become when it is 
remembered that the baneful influence will embitter 
the whole future lives of its young inmates. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this ints column. | 

Please give directions for Roman Roman afghan—the colors and how sr- 
ranged—and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

In answer to several requests we repeat the directions for 
making a knitted Roman afghan. Use nice Germantown 
wool, and medium or small sized bone needles. The stitch 
is plain “garter” stitch, that ie, plain knitting back and 
forth. One across and back is called a purl. Cast on fifty- 
five stitches and knit, one purl white, one purl blue, one purl 
pink, one purl blue and yellow, one purl pink, one purl 
white, twelve purls blue, one purl white, one pur] blue, one 
purl pink, one purl blue and yellow, one purl pink, one purl 
white, twelve purls black, one purl white, one purl pink, one 
purl blue and yellow, one purl white, one purl pink, one pur! 
blue, ten purls white, one purl blue, one pur] white, one purl 
pink, one purl blue and yellow, one purl pink, one purl 
white, sixteen purls pink. 

To knit the blue and yellow purl, join both colors on at 
once. Kult first a blue stitch, then yellow, then blue, and so 
continue across. Returning, begin with the blue and then 
bring the blue thread forward and knit the yellow stitch, 
bringing then the yellow thread forward and carrying the 
blue back to knit the next stitch. The threads are thus car- 
ried across on the wrong side. Four patterns, if the needles 
are not too coarse and the knitting is not too loose, will be re- 
quired to make the stripe long enough, and the four black 
stripes, only forty-two stitches wide, must, in length, exactly 
match the Roman stripes. When four black stripes and 
three Roman stripes are completed, join them by crochetting 
the two edges together with black, yellow, and white, two 
stitches of each. The fringe has been so recently described 

(November 2, 1882) that we will leave the rule to be obtained 
from that issue of the Christian Union. The colors are light 
pink, light blue, yellow, white, and black. The quantity of 
wool required varies so much with the good or poor weight 
of the skeins, the coarseness of the needles, and the looseness 
of the knitting, that it is difficult to assert with assurance 
how much to get. Twoskeins yellow, fourteen skeins black, 
two of white, three of blue, and three and a half of pink are 
probably what would be used. 


„A Library of Poetry and Song, by William Callen Bryant, pub- 
lished by J. B. Ford & Co., contains, on page 190, a poem entitled 
**Rock Me to Sleep,” and reads, 

„% Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make mea child again just for to-night.” 
Florence Percy is given as the author; is she Mrs. Allen of Portland, 
Me, who page 312 of Vol. XXVI., No. 16, says is the author? Please 
answer in your columns, and oblige Mrs. S. P. W. 

LAWRENCE, Mass., Oct. 21. 

The author of Rock Me to Sleep“ has written many 
beautiful poems published over her pen name, Florence 
Percy,” She was Miss Elizabeth Ann Chase, of Strong, Me. 
She married in 1860 Benjamin Akers, commonly known as 
Paul Akers, the talented sculptor whose early death left her 
a widow in less than a year. She afterwards became the 
wife of Mr. E. M. Allen of New York, so that she has a right 
to the four different names by which she is known. She is 
now, we believe, living in Portland, Me. For this most pop- 
ular song she received a wide notoriety, much disagreeable 
questioning of her claim to its authorship, and but a paltry 
five dollars in money. She has written other poems which 
have endeared her to many hearts, and she has won a place 
among America’s truest poets. 


Our Young Folks. 


“’LONZO.” 
Be Emity Huntinetron MILuer. 


mother said that if we wanted to write Lonzo 

to come to West Rock and make us a visit we 

could do it. We didn’t know what time to choose, so 
we left it to Lonzo and he chose maple sugar time, 
because he never saw anybody make maple sugar, and 
because it came first. So Doctor Barry, he’s the head 
one at the hospital, said Lonzo could come if my 
mother would look after him a little, and not let him 
get too tired with tramping about. Folks are awfully 
afraid of boys getting too tired playing, but when it 
comes to working you don’t hear of any worry. I 
asked my father about that once, and he said you 
could trust a boy’s natural instincts to keep him from 


= _ Working too bard. I don’t know what natural instincts 


are, but I don't believe I’ve got any of em, because 
I’ve been about forty times tireder dropping corn and 
picking up stones than I ever was going fishing. And 
once when I got a sore throat riding the horse all day 
to plough out corn, they said it was wading just a few 
minutes in the brook to wire the biggest kind of a 
pickerel, and pretty near got him too, only he managed 
to slip his head out. 

Well, it was the best kind of a year for sugar making. 
I guess it was partly because Chris Frazer’s new dog 
killed that woodchuck that was always coming out and 
seeing his shadow. 

When it’s a good sugar year Tom Kelly and I have 
to stay out of school to help, because my father and 
Uncle Luther have such a large sugar camp. I tell you 
it's fun, if it is hard work, and 1 guess’Lonzo thinks 
80 too. 

We were a great deal surprised about Lonzo. He's 
most fourteen years old, and we supposed he'd be as 
big as Tom Kelly, and maybe bigger. 

Tom and I went down to Ridgefield to meet him 
with the spring wagon. The snow wasn’t quite gone, 
but the road was all bare till you get to the river, so we 
couldn’t take the cutter. 

We wondered how we could tell him; but it was easy 
enough, because he was the only boy that got off the 
train only the carpet woman, anda man that came 
to preach with spectacles and a red striped carpet-bag. 
They all stood in a row on the platform and of course 
we knew which one was Lonzo, but he wasn’t any 
taller than I, and just as pale! Ile stood real straight, 
because he had a kind of a thing on under his jacket 
all whalebones and steel; but we didn’t know that was 
the reason. We left the horse behind the depot, 
because he’s afraid of the cars, and Tom went right up 
to ’Lonzo and said Hullo, Lonzo.“ He said, Hullo, 
Tom,” and then we all laughed and got acquainted. 
When we went around to the wagon there was the man 
with spectacles sitting on the back seat and his carpet- 
bag beside him. We didn’t know as it would be 
polite to ask him to get out, because he s’posed that 
was the wagon for passengers, but we had to ask him 
where he was going, and he said to Brother Parker's. 
That’s the minister at Waterbury, and it isn’t much 
further to go home that way, so Tom said, All 
right,” and we let him stay in. Just as we 
were starting off the carpet woman came around 
and wanted to ride with us, because Andy hadn’t come 
down and the depot man didn’t s’pose he was coming. 
We boys were all on the front seat, and the preacher 
said, Here's room enough for you, sister”; so she 
got in too. She's a fat woman, and it was a pretty hard 
tug for the horse, I can tell you, and Tom and I walked 
up all the hills, so as to help what we could. The 
preacher didn’t say a word; but the carpet woman 
asked us all the questions she could think of, especially 
Lonzo. She wanted to know if he was any relation of 
ours, and if he wasn’t sickly, and told him to take sa’s- 
parilla tea, and lots of things. And when we got to 
her house she said she was much obliged, and if we'd 
bring her some paper she would write us some verses 
and put all our names in. 

We were glad when the preacher got out, because 
he looked as if he felt bad and we didn’t like to laugh 
much. Our minister isn’t thatkind. He’s easy to talk 
to because he feels just the way you do about things, 
and he wants everybody to have good times. Brother 
Parker doesn’t live in a very nice house, and when we 
got there the preacher said he guessed that wasn’t the 
place. And he told me to knock at the door and see, 
and tell them that Doctor Campbell had come. I had 
to do it, but I just wish I hadn’t. Mina Parker came 
to the door, and [ saw her mother lying on a lounge 
with a wet cloth on her head, and I knew she was real 
sick. She kind of groaned when she heard that man 
was there, and Mina said, ‘‘ Dear me, what on earth 
should she do?“ But of course they had to be pleasant 
about it, and the man went in, but I just wish it had 
been our minister. My Uncle Luther’s house isn’t far 
from there, and when Tom told Aunt Mary she made 
him take a big basket with bread, and pies, and dough- 
nuts, and a dressed chieken, and sent a note to say she 
heard they had company unexpectedly and might not 
be ready for them. Don’t youthink, that preacher had 
the baby, walking about with it, and split some wood 
for Mina, and just made Mrs. Parker lie still and rest. 


-And he told storics to the twins, and was as good and 


kind as anything. So you see you can’t always tell 
by people’s faces how they are inside. That makes it 
bad, because you have to go by looks a good deal. 
Once when Deacon Wilson went down to Boston 
he thought he’d go into a temperance meeting. 
There was a man telling how he got reformed, 
and lots of other men talking, and Deacon Wil- 
son liked it so well he cried. He's got an ery- 
sipelas on his nose that makes it kind of red 
and swelled up, and a man saw him and said, My 
friend,” he was glad to see him, and asked him to sign 
the pledge. Aud the Deacon told the man he was a 
deacon in a church, and the man gave a kind of groan 


— 


and said something about gray hairs, and that made 
the Deacon laugh, to think they thought he was a drunk- 
ard; and the man went away and got mad. Deacon 
Wilson said he never should dare to go to a temperance 
meeting again unless he left his nose at home. 

Well, I think it is about time to begin about Lonzo. 
My mother made him lie down on the sofa and take beef- 
tea, and he was so tired he went to sleep right in the day- 
time. The doctor says the reason he is so small is be- 
cause he had to work so hard when he wag growing. 
I should think our folks had better be careful about me, 
then, for my best hat doesn’t seem to get any tighter, 
and I've had it two years. It would be pretty bad if 
anybody’s head stopped growing. 

We had a club meeting at our house a few days after 
’Lonzo came, to get acquainted with him. He knew 
Tom already, and Chris Frazer and Charley Purvis, so 
he didn’t mind about the rest. He had a Crocodile 
Book just like the rest of us, and he had lots of things 
written down init. Most of them were things he had 
wondered about while he was lying there in the hos- 
pital. He can draw the nicest kind, and he made 
pictures of all of us the way he supposed we looked. 
They were good for pictures, but they didn’t look 
much like us, especially Chris Frazer. He made Chris 
with a jolly face, because he writes funny letters; but 
he is just the other way, kind of solemn looking. 

We expected to have a new magazine that night, but 
it didn’t come, so we voted to bave Lonzo tell usa 
story. He said he'd tell us about a boy he knew, but 
Susan thinks it was himself. He told it because one 
of the things he had written down in his book was 
whether the boy acted honor bright or not. 

The boy’s name was Charles, and he lived with a 
man that wasn’t his father and was real cross to him. 
The man had a boy of his own, besides Charles, and 
that boy’s name was Morris. Most of the time they 
got along pretty well, but Morris was lazy, and when 
he didn’t do his part of the work, and was afraid he'd 
be scolded, he used to fix it so his father would put all 
the blame on Charles. When a boy gets to doing mean 
things he always grows meaner and meaner, and you'll 
see that was so. They had a pear-tree in the garden, 
with just a few pears, that the man was going to get a 
prize for, and one day one pear was gone, The man 
scolded, and said he knew Charles took it and he had 
a good mind to whip him, but he didn’t. Well, in a few 
days one more was gone, and then the man said he'd 
whip both the boysif he couldn’t find out which one 
it was. That night the man brought in Charles’s old 
coat that was hanging in the shed, to go after the cows 
when it rained, and he showed him the core cf a pear 
in the pocket, and asked him how it came there, 
Charles didn’t know a thing about it, and he s’posed 
most likely the man pvt it there himself, so’s to have 
a good excuse to thrash him, but the man wouldn't 
believe a word he said, and gave him the worst kind 
of a whipping. After that he just made up his mind 
he’d find out what became of those pears, and he 
watched and watched but he could not find out any- 
thing, and every body acting as if he was a thief. 
So one day he just waiked up to Morris and took him 
by the collar, and told him if he didn’t own up to his 
father about those pears he'd go and tell himself. At 
first Morris thought he couldn't prove it, and didn’t 
care much, but Charles said he could prove it by a wit- 
ness, and then he laughed, and said what was the use 
in telling? His father had taken pay out of Charles, 
and one thrashing was enough for a couple of pears. 
He offered to give him his bat and ball to make it up, 
but Charles wouldn’t make up. He tried for two days 
to make him tell of his own accord, and Morris 
wouldn't do it. Then one day, when they were both 


‘in the garden, Charles said : 


„Mr. Mason, it was Morris who ate the pears, and 
he is afraid to own it.” 

Mr. Mason said, how would he prove it? and Charles 
said 

„I' prove it by himself ; he daren’t be such a sneak 
as to deny it.” 

He never thought till that minute what he should do 
if Morris did deny it, but it was pretty lucky for him 
that Morris owned up. His father didu’t whip him, 
either, and just told Charles he might charge his whip- 
ing on account, because he would warrant him to de- 
serve it any day for something. That made Morris 
laugh. He asked Charles who the witness was that he 
was going to prove it by, and Charles said: 

I proved it by yourself; you were the witness.” 

After Lonzo told the story he asked us whether the 
boy acted honor bright to tell of Morris; because we 
had a splendid story in our magazines, and he read it 
too, of a boy that was charged with stealing. Every 
body believed it on him, and he just kept on bearing 
the blame and the trouble, and wouldn’t tell on the boy 
that really did it, though he knew all the time. After 
a while of course it all came out, just as it always does 
in stories, but when it’s a real boy you can’t tell 
whether it "ll come out that way. We all discussed 
about it, and Charley Purvis said he thought the boy 
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would have been braver not to tell of Morris, and Tom 
Kelly said so too. I didn’t say either way, because I 
couldn't make up my mind, and I guessed Lonzo told 
the story about himself. But Chris Frazer said it was 
this way. If Morris had eaten the pears, and his 
father supposed a boy named John had done it, and 
whipped John and called him a thief, and Charles 
knew that John was innocent, he ought to stand up 
for him, even if he had to tell on Morris. We all 
agreed that was so, and then Chris said a boy had as 
much right to take care of bis own character as any 
one else’s, and more too, because it was a boy’s first 
business to get a good character, and so of course it 
was honor bright for him to do as much for himself as 
he would for another boy. 

I think that is so, and we all voted to have it so. 
Lonzo looked pleased, and said that was the way he 
settled it himself when Charles told him of it, but he 
was afraid we might not agree with him. Susan said 
the rule was to do to others as you wanted them to do 
to you, and so f course it was fair to turn it around, 
and do to yourself as others wanted you to do them; 
but I think the way Chris said it was the plainest. 
It was just the same asif there were two boys; the 
one that knew was bound to help the other. 

The best fun we had while Lonzo staid was one 
night when they sugared off, and G. F. came to see 
us do it. We sugar off in the day time, most alwhys, 
but Uncle Luther promised G. F. if he would come up 
they would do it at night, because he was going to 
write all about it; and draw pictures for a paper. Tom 
Kelly, and the Frazer boys, and Wesley Barnes, and 
all our Club, went up to'the sugar house, but Susan and 
Jenny Frazer didn’t stay very long. Lonzo had a 
buffalo overcoat, and he and G. F. staid by the fire 
most of the time, and our hired man tended the kettles. 
We had some clean snow to make wax on, and apples 
to roast, and biscuits to eat with hot syrup. We had 
the sugar house half filled with nice straw, and we 
boys slept there, and so did G. F. We told lots of 
stories, funny ones and scary ones. Lonzo wanted to 
hear a ghost story, and G. F. told one, but there wasn’t 
very much ghost to it, only some men that got scared 
at a pump and an old horse. G. F. wrote it into verses 
for us, and put in pictures, and we guess we'll put it 
in our book, only we don’t know whether they'll print 
the pictures without costing too much. 

Aſter the men went away, and we were ' most asleep, 
Loi zo punched me a little, and told me to look there, 
down where there was a sap-trough under a big tree. 
We saw something black moving a little. ‘Lonzo 
asked me if we had any bears, and I didn’t s’pose we 
did, but this was big and black, and seemed to be 
drinking out of the sap-trough. Then it rose up a 
little, and we saw it was a man, but he didn’t walk, 
only kind of crawled along through the bushes, out of 
sight. We told G. F., and he laughed, and said he 
guessed it was a ghost, and not to wake the other 
boys. He went to sleep again, but we didn’t, and 
after a while we saw the man again, closer up. Some- 
times he would stand up, and then crouch down again 
and crawl along. We waited till he got pretty near 
the fire, and then we saw it was Absalom Parks, and 
he was too drunk to stand up. He lay down by the 
fire in the old wagon-box that we have to gather up 
sap. G. F. said let him alone, and so we did. Absalom 
slept there all night. He was a good deal surprised to 
see us in the morning, but he wasn’t ashamed of being 
drunk, and when people get over being ashamed of 
bad things there isn’t any way to stop em. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

H! now 1 find what it is to be a dull old lady 

with a host of bright boys and girls ready to catch 
me up” when I make a mistake. How should I know 
that caterpillar would not spin a cocoon, but would 
make a case, or a case would grow, in which he would 
lie and wait for his wings to come? Somebody wrote 
me a letter and said, that kind of caterpillar never 
epins.” I told Rex, and he said, Ours i spinning; 
they needn’t tell me it doesn’t when I see it with my 
own eyes, and have tried to break the silken threads 
with my own hands.” Do you wonder I was bewil- 
dered? But now the whole thing is clear, and the 
next time we catca a parsley worm The will please ex- 
cuse my not giving his book name—I will watch him 
more carefully and see how he settles himself for the 
winter. This is a very good letter, and I am especially 
obliged to Robert for writing it. He does not waste 
words in telling what he has to say. 


JaMatca PLALN, October, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I think trom your description of the worm that you have the pars- 
ley worm.” It feeds on parsley, carrot, and parsaip leaves. The 
forked horns you spoke about are ecent organs, harmless to touch 
but sending out a very unpleasant smell, which drives off the attacks 
of flies, etc. It does not, like many caterpillars, spin, but, what is 
more curious, it hangs iteeif by making a small bunch of silk on the 
elde of the box. Into this it entangles its hind fect and then makes 
a loop U-shaped around its body, tne ends of which are fastened to 


the side of the box. In a few days, more or lese, the skin bursts and 
falls off, but the now formed chrysalis remains suspended by the 
loop. It turns into a butterfly early in the spring, and after crawi- 
ing out of its shell the wings slowly expand and it flics away. It is 
black, with yellow spote, and its tail is forlzed at the bottom. Its 
name is Papilio Asterias. 

In regard to string telephones, they may be used only for short 
distances, say 150 feet. The simplest kind is made of two tin cana, 
with a hole in the bottom through which passes a string. The string 
may be supported by passing it through rings made out of wire and 
suspended by a short wire or string. If anyone wishes to know 
how to make a telephone with which you can talk at long dis- 
tances by means of a wire line I should be happy to give the infor- 
mation throngh your columns by letter. 

Yours truly, Rosgrt W. W. 


I should like to know if Robert has made a string 
telephone work, and I know we should be glad to 
have his experience with wire telephones. These long 
evenings are good for light carpenter work, and my 
nephews might exchange suggestions for Christmas 
gifts made by themselves. 


PORTLAND, Oct. 29, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have been meaning to write you for a long while. I have always 
liked to read the letters of your nephews and nieces, and I thought 
I would like to be your niece. My brother has been one of your 
nephews for two or three yeare, I am always very busy after my 
summer vacation, I go to school, and study reading, writing, draw- 
ing, spel ing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history. and French 
and also take music lessons. There are a great many girls live rear 
me, and we nave a great deal of fun, especially in the winter, for there 
is a nice hill, side of my house, and it is splendid coasting, and at the 
foot of the hill taere is a nice pond where there is nice skating. I 
think now I have written a long enough letter. 

Your loving niece, Bertua De W. 

I’m glad your brother did not wait so long as you 
did before joining our family. I remember the hill 
beside your house, and I wonder if the view from it 
looks as pleasant to your eyes as it did to mine. It is 
not likely it does, and it is well planned so, for now 
you enjoy the snow and ice, the coasting and skating, 
and by and by, when, like me, you prefer not to slide 
and play on the ice, then you will find other pleasures 
just as great coming to you. Please thank ‘‘ Aunt 
Lizzie” for her letter, and tell her my ‘five minutes” 
for writing come very rarely. It rejoices me to think 
that your dear papa is with you again. Please tell 
Clarence bis little card and one of the flowers that 
came with it are safely kept. 


CENTER SIDNEY, Me., October 19. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I have two little kittens. 
I have a bird. His name is Dick. I take care of him every day, I 
am a little girl six years old. I send fifty cents for the poor children, 
LENORA B. 


I hope your canary does not spatter the water and 
throw the seed around as mine does. If he does have 
a shield around his cage, the floor and everything near 


him is littered. 
Lockrorrt, Oct. 20, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Please let me be one of your nieces. 

I am even years old. I goto school and I am in the A class. 

We have a bird named Duffie, a Spitz dog, a cat named Malta, 
and two little kittens. 

I have two sisters and three brothers. I like my teacher very 
much at echool, My oldest sister is out West. Papa has taken The 
Christian Union ever since I can remember. I like to read the let- 
ters very much, and I like the sparrow story too. I wrote this letter 
all myself and hope you will put it in the paper. 

Your little niece, Alle Maup H. 


Your letter looks very well, especially the last page. 
I am always glad to see the last part of anything done 
as well as the first part. Of course it ought o be. 
But frequently little girls and boys get tired, and 
hurry at the end, and so spoil their work. 


. New Haven, Octobe: 16. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have thought I would write you for along time, but I have, 1 1 
off till now. I send zou ten cents out of my own money that am 
saving up. I go to Sunday-echool I read the letters in The 
Writing Desk” and like them very much. I go to school and study 
arithmetic, reading, and spelling. 1 changed schools this. Fall. My 
mamma is writing this for me, because 1 don’t believe I could write 
it good enough. I think soon I can, and will write you a letter all by 
myself. I would like to be one of your nephews ; seems to me you 
have a great many. I send my love to you. 

Good-bye, H. B. R. 

P. S. I wish you would send me a card. I have a chapter of a 
story read to me eyery night. 


I have sent you a card, and I think you ought to let 
me know in your own handwriting that you have 
received it. 


Jersey City, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I would love to be one of your little nieces. I am six years old, 
will be seven on Valentine’s day, Papa and mamma call me their 
little valentine, I bave a little dollie six months old, she is named 
Bessie. I got? alittle echool, and this week I have the medal for 
recitation. Your affectionate niece, Anniz J. W. 


Has your doll begun to cut its teeth? I hear that 
some children cut theirs ‘‘ very hard,” au keep their 
mammas awake at night. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your nieces. I am a little girl eleven years old 
My papa has taken Tae Christian Union ever since the firet number. 
I enjoy reading the stories very much. We have got a good many 
birds; we raise them every year. I have got a little kitten, but she 
cannot come into the house because we are afraid she will eat up the 
birds. I do not go to echool, but I recite to papa. I study reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and Latin. I bave got a little 
doll, wax all over, and her name is Charlotte Peggy. I play with her 


a good deal. I am getting a collection of cards and I have got abont 
three or four hundred. Good-bye, your niece, Auics M. 8. 


Yesterday I saw a cat taking a ride in the cars. Its 
name was Malta,“ and every spring it goes into the 
country and moves back into town in the Fall. It was 
shut up in a basket, so I think it did not enjoy the trip 
very much ; but its mistress was very kind to it. 


GEORGETOWN, Sept. 7, 1882. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have never seen any letters from here, so I thought I would write 
one. lam very much interested in The Christian Union. I have 
one brother and one sister. My brother has four rabbits; their 
names are Eric, Spotty, Ember, and Whity. Two are light yellow 
and two are black. I go to school and etudy geography, arithmeti , 
writing, grammar, spelling, word analysis, fifth reader, and botany. 

From your affectionate niece, Mary E. . 

I hope you are very thorough iu your studies. A 
little girl told me not long ago that she had so many 
lessons ehe could not get them off thoroughly. Tuat 
is a great mistake. Oae lesson thoroughly learned is 
worth more than five half learned. 

Grace E. B., of Bradford, forgot to give her last 
name, and the State in which she lives. I am sorry 
not to put her name in my book. 


Affectionately, Auxr PATIENOE. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No, 17. 

A name that in the Bible is applicd to a biped and to a quadruped: 
With it there comes into my mind a king, a palace, royal state and 
surroundings, subterranean passages, grapes, honey, eggs, poultry, 
birds, fishes, Indians, cobblere, a river, Quakers, an historian, a vol- 
ume the perusal of which tries heart and nerve, a statesman, etc., 
etc. I also think of a j idge in Israel, and of Prophets, and of our 
Lord and Saviour. 

What is the name ? 

To what biped is it attached ? 

What is its association with the various objects, and what judge in 
Israel do I mean? 

How is the word associated with Prophets ? 

How with our Lord ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 14. 


Satan—the adversary. The devil—the slanderer— he dragon (so 
called from its terrible eyes.) The old serpent—to creep, subtle, the 
father of lies etc., eto, Abaddon (Hebrew), Apollyon (Gresk)—A 
destroyer; Bunyan’s description of Chr.stian’s encounter with Apol- 
lyon. Retrach—Game of Life. Ary Scheffer—Temptation of 
Christ. Milton’s ‘** Paradise Lost.” St. Dunstan and the black- 
smith’s pincers, Martin Luther and the inkstand. Gen. I., I: Rey. 
XII., 9; Zech. III., 1-2; St. Luke viii., 12; Jude vi., 3; 2 Peter H., 4: 
1 Timothy iii., 6; St. Matt. iv.; Acts xx., 38; Rev. XII., 7 to 10; 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Tn cat, not in dog. 

In seal. not in frog. 

In eyelid, not in cheek. 
In onion, not in leek. 
In union, not in join. 
In dollar, not in coin. 
In city, not in town. 

In kaffer, not in clown. 
In every, not in any. 

In Lily, not in Amy. 

In listen, not in hear. 
My whole is a play in Shakespeare. 


Pror. 
CHARADES. 


I. 


If my first is fair and white, 
Tis pleasant to behold it; 
But lovelier far is the sight, 
Wuen wreaths of my second infold it; 
My whole upon my first may rest, 
With grace and beauty to invest. 


II. 

My firet is a boy’s nickname; my second is an exclamation; my 
third is sometimes used in making a connection; my whole ‘sa 
beantifal song-bird. M. 

DI 4 MOND. 

1. A letter. 2. A breach. 3. Strong winds. 4. A large metal ves- 

sel. 5. In a state of concealment. 6. A French coin. 7. A letter. 
Witt A. Merre. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


My wife and daughter, a grunp of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
started ont on a shopping expedition with the following list : 
12 yards of a celebrated vale. 
1 mc untain in Oregon. 
. 6 yards of a city in France. 
2 ounces of islands in the North Atlantic. 
An Italian city hat, 
Acity in France to trim the hat. 
An American isthmus hat. 
12 yarda of a country in Southern Africa. 
1 piece of a city in Northern Africa. 
Some of a cape on the coast of Fiorida. 
2 eunces of city in Prussia wool, 
A city in Scotland shawl. 
A pair of a northern sea. S. H. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 26. 
Hour- Glass Puzzle, 
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Com paratives.—Constrict-or. Car -er Count-er. 
Forge-r. Ware r. Home- r. Aly. Mor(e)ally. Pap er. 


Answers recetved from Frank May. 
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Books and Authors. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT.' 


This author has commended himself to a select circle 
of readers by his previous works. His conspicuous 
quality, interwoven with moral and mental fiber, is 
candor. Cognate with this is his broad scope in the 
survey of opinions, and his fair analysis of drifts and 
tendencies. As he seeks no concealment from himself, 
so he is perfectly open with his class in the Divinity 
School, who heard this book in the form of lectures, 
and with his public who read these pages. We are 
glad of his spirit, and we commend his book as the 
best rapid, yet not superficial, account of Unitarianism 
in New England. He writes from the inside of the 
movement, giving his recollections, with calm re- 
flective judgments on the facts as recalled. Paren- 
thetically we may say that his diction is vivid, graphic, 
clear, and his use of words precise: not in his pageg 
have we met such a verbal misuse asthat of the verb 
_ to voice“ which surprises us in the appendix from 
the pen of one of our literary princes. 

Professor Allen writes as a conservative capable of 
ideals, whence results a sort of principled, yet unwill- 
ing, radicalism—not rare, we judge, in the Unitarian 
communion, though rapidly giving place in the pres- 
ent generation to a far bleaker and more monotonous 
mental style. His pages show a pathetic looking 
back to the first periods of the organized movement, 
led by the saintly Channing, the Wares, George Put- 
nam, Ephraim Peabody ; and later, by Orville Dewey, 
and Ezra Stiles Gannett. The established Congrega- 
tionalism of the State Church, still statuesque though 
modified—old Puritan iron decked with strange but 
seemly gold—draws his caressing touch of memory; 
while he clearly perceives that statue and pedestal 
alike are gone, leaving only some striking fragments 
and some finer than common dust. As we read, we find 
ourselves at a death-scene; the New England Unitari- 
an system is in act of dissolution by its own hand: 
we are reminded of Socrates; there is a philosophic 
calm, a courageous helplessness, a sad cheerfulness, a 
considerable determination to hope without knowing 
of a future to hope for; Ca cock to Zsculapiue,” who 
stands for some unrevealed possible God. The earlier 
system dies an altogether respectable death, graceful 
and dignified, with the sequel of a resurrection 
„into something new and strange ;” but into what 
manner of body even this thoughtful writer can- 
not tell us. As far as he can discern it in its 
undeveloped shape, he reports it to us as nobody 
at all, but as some sort of a philosophical ghost. 
„Alas! poor Ghost!“ We should add that this is our 
best interpretation of his report. This parable, which 
we have fetched from far, carries our chief fault-find- 
ing with this work—a fauit not with the book but with 
its title. The book is candid and clear, but its title 
does not fit it. 

Of the system then, not of persons, we speak. In- 
stead of depicting a liberal movement in theology,” 
it depicts a movement owt of theology. ‘‘In theology,” 
says our author, ‘‘I do not include such properly phil- 
osophical or metaphysical questions as the being or 
attributes of God, freedom of the will, and the natural 
argument for immortality.” Now when a company of 
philosophic folk make a movement in what they 
choose to call theology,“ from which theology proper, 
i. e., the very being of God, is omitted, they have left 
only man and nature; and when they further omit the 
freedom of man’s will, they have left no real man, but 
only nature in her various materialistic or animal de- 
velopments. It is not strange that such a denomina- 
tion finds no great mission, and drifts into the narrow- 
est sectarianism. Let it be understood that while we 
thus speak of the company, or denomination, we rec- 
ognize the Christian spirit and work of individual dis- 
ciples of Christ within its organization. This author, 
with his fine detection of modern tendencies, sees and 
reveals a partial drift in the Unitarian body, not back 
toward Puritanism but up toward a high ecclesiasti- 
cism, prelatical or papal, as an extreme of reaction 
welcome to some minds; and seems to see a scarcely 
visible shadow of pessimism gathering on the path of 
others; but for himself he looks most hopefully toward 
the philosophic ghost aforesaid. We call attention to 
an admirable analysis of Channing, and to one care- 
fully studied of Theodore Parker; to some discrimina- 
tions and statements of Unitarian theories on the res- 
urrection of our Lord (pp. 139-142); to brief sugges- 
tions, which seem to us important, on the theological 
position of modern science ; and to some keen thrusts 
at morbid sentimentalism. As a history of a move- 
ment out of theology into sociology and kindred sys- 
tems of cautious sentiment and moralizing philosophy, 
on the part of a highly cultured and estimable com- 


1 Our Liberal Movement in Theology. By Joseph Henry Allen. 
Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) 


pany—a movement whose organized force therefore is 
no longer in theology but distinctly against theology, 
and which in the nature of things can proceed but a 
little farther because the universe unfortunately is vot 
large enough to give it the requisite space—this book, 
the product of a reverent and candid mind, has positive 
value. 


A TIMELY STORY.' 


The great question of the education of children is 
happily receiving consideration now, and yet neither 
parents nor teachers seem to realize either the magni- 
tude or the difficulty of the problem. Those of us who 
look back many years, and remember how few advan- 
tages existed in our early days, are less inclined to 
envy youth of the present day when we consider how 
their many advantages are often only their hurt. A 
sharp-sighted and deep-thoughted man said, with some 
energy, recently, They can’t raise a man in Boston 
now; they haven't raised one for thirty years. If they 
want a man for any special work they go into the back 
country for him, where they have but six weeks dis- 
trict schooling in the year, and then by chance they may 
find some one who hasn’t been educated to death.” An 
exaggerated statement doubtless, and yet there is 
much truth in it. The New York Herald“ 
is giving voice now to the cry of over-worked 
echool-children, over-worked teachers, and over- 
worried parents. The attempt to cram a hogshead-full 
of knowledge into a pint pot, and tp press the studies 
of a lifetime into a school year, is reaping its 
legitimate fruit. When school is over the child is as 
useless as &@ squeezed orange. All the life has been 
used up by the very process which was intended to 
enlarge and strengthen it. Whether this volume will 
do little or much toward throwing some precipitating 
quality into the solution, so that from our chemical 
combination we may find some grains of real advap- 
tage, it certainly brings out the matter clearly, though 
in the guise of a story. The inadequacy of most of 
our private schools, their desultoriness, their super- 
ficiality, alas! we who have tried them knowtoo well; 
and our public schools, their grinding macbinery, their 
falsehood, their feverish excitement, their corruption, 
have we not learned something of this too? That 
most parents swing in helplessness from one evil to 
another, taking tbeir children from the public to the 
private schools and from the private schools to the 
public schools again, continuing the process of change 
until the age of the child brings to an end the process, 
if not the child, is the reason why nothing better is yet 
found for the education of their children. The kinder- 
garten was a step in the right direction, and the ideal 
school which Mr. Brooks establishes for this family of 
his imaginary children, after they have tried every 
other, is only the further development of that principle 
of Froebel which we have in a measure begun to under- 
stand. Education is training and developing, not cram- 
ming; and if the reading of this story would give an 
impulse in that direction, as we should think it must, 
we should be glad to see it in every house in the land. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Siz Girls. By Fannie Belle Irving. (Estes & Lau- 
riat ) This book was brought out last year by other 
publishers. It is something in these days for a story to 
outlive a year, but it is unfortunate to suggest to the 
reader a comparison with Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women.” This volume would stand better on 
its own merits. The moral tone is high. The life of 
six bright, independent girls, faithfully chronicled 
through their experiences of struggle for work, and 
achievement in earnest, honest living, the discipline 
which comes to teach the frivolous that life is something 
better than mere living, how could it fail to interest, to 
help, to warn those who are coming into girlhood’s joys 
and sorrows? We can heartily recommend this story. 
My Girls. By LudaA. Churchill. (D. Lothrop 
& Co.) These girls are, only four, do not belong to 
the same family, have made acquaintance with 
each other by means of the telegraph at four 
different stations on which their work lay. If 
the detail and incident of this story are somewhat 
improbable, the courage, the faithful friendship, 
the perseverance, tise religious faith portrayed, 
make the book a good and helpful one for girls. 
—The Young Vagabond. By Zelotes R. Bennett. (New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co.) It certainly is not 
pleasant reading where a boy is so thoroughly and 
cruelly misunderstood and abused in his home as is 
poor Joe in this story, although it is a noble spirit 
which lives bravely on through misfortune without 
and discouragement at home, as this poor boy is repre- 
sented to have done. The reward which comes to him 
at the close of the book, and the partial promise of 
more to follow, if alittle unnatural, is quite in accord 
with a sympathizing reader’s wishes. We cannot re- 
commend the work as a marvel, butit is not a bad 


1 Those Children and their Teachers. By Byron Brooks, A. M. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


one. ip Van Winkle in Asia and Africa. By 
Rupert Van West. (Thomas . Crowell.) Young 
readers will remember, perhaps better than we, the 
previous travels of Master Van West. In this volume, 
as the title indicates, his letters to The Triangle” at 
home are written from various parts of Asia and 
Africa. This sort of book, of which there are now 
many, is, we suppose, a skillful way of dressing up 
bare facts in geography and history. The pictures, 
after the manner of a stick which stirs many puddings, 
are such as have done their duty in other books—per- 
haps many other books. It is to be hoped that no very 
serious mistake is made in matters of fact, and that, on 
the whole, the boys as they read it are not only receiv- 
ing the pleasure such books of travel always seem to 
have for them, but are also learning something of value 
about this world of ours and the people who live in it. 
The cover in brightly pictured paper is enough to win 
the heart of any child.——Out and About; or The Hud- 
sons’ Trip to the Pacific. By Kate Tannatt Woods. (D. 
Lothrop & Co.) The dedication—to the jolly boys be- 
cause they will enjoy the trip, the studious boys who 
will remember all the dates and facts, the bad boys 
who need all the good things they can get, and the 
good boys because nothing is too good for them—cer- 
tainly includes almost all boys. After some little trips 
in the neighborhood of Boston, the Hudsons, with two 
Marston children, start on a trip to California, through 
the Hoosic tunnel, stopping at Albany to see the 
Capitol, at Niagara, and so on to the Pacific coast and 
home again. The many pictures and the large type 
restrict the room for describing the journey so much 
that the barest mention of interesting things can be 
made, and perhaps for children that is enough; and so 
far as we have been able to verify them the statements 
are very correct. The style is interesting. Diddie, 
Dumps and Tottie; or Plantation Child Life. By Louise 
Clarke Pymelle. (Harper & Bros.) This little book, 
for children, was avowedly written to show the 
„pleasant and happy relation” existing between 
master and slave. Now that the terrible curse is re- 
moved from our beloved land, it is well perhaps that 
we should know that there were some things not 
altogether evil about the ‘‘system,” yet it would be as 
unfair to judge of the general condition of the Southern 
slave from this bright picture, as it would to have taken 
an exceptionally cruel master as asample of all. There 
is something irresistib'ty comical about a healthy, 
happy, black child, and the book which faithfully pict- 
ures the doings and sayings of roguish little piccanin- 
nies cannot fail to be amusing. The Negro dialect 
would, we think, somewhat interfere with the pleas- 
ure that children would get from the story, but Uncle 
Remus has made us so familiar with it that it is 
not altogether an unknown tongue.—— Young Folks’ 
Annual. (D. Lothrop & Co). This is a collection of 
the good things from the Wide Awake.“ It contains 
the Magna Charta stories, edited by Arthur Gilman, 
Traveling Law School, a series of valuable papers by 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, Ernest Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Won- 
ders of the Ocean,” and many other papers which, hav- 
ing once been enjoyed in the magazine, will now be 
valuable for further reading and reference. It is one of 
the books of which Santa Claus has need to lay in an 
especially large stock for distribution. The right way 
to use Wide Awake,” is, after the family have read 
the current number for the month, to send it, as clean 
and whole as may be, to some distant, or near at hand, 
young friend to whom such pleasures are rare, then at 
the end of the year, when the publishers put the two 
volumes into a good and attractive binding, you may 
petition papa, or Uncle John, or Aunt Sue, to remem- 
ber, when the stocking is to be filled, how well those 
books will look on the shelf in your room, and to re- 
call how many times through the year you have had 
occasion to consult last year’s volumes, and how many 
useful things you have learned from them. | 


Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By G. 
Eber. Translated from the original German. Vol. I. (New 
York: Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co.) This isa sumptuous 
quarto, finely illustrated. Dr. Eber needs no introduction 
to the readers of The Christian Union. With Egypt, both 
antique and modern, he is probably more thoroughly familiar 
than any other living man. He possesses a rare combination 
of scholarship and imagination, which enables him to con- 
ceive clearly and accurately and to portray vividly and 
truthfully. The present volume has already won its reputa- 
tion in Germany and is entitled toa front rank in that class of 
scholarly productions in which Germany and France are far 
in advance of England and the United States. In this repro- 
duction of the work the publishers have rendered to English 
readers a great service. The present volume treats of ancient 
and modern Alexandria, Goshen, Memphis, and the pyra- 
mids, the founding of Cairo and its past history. The 
second volume will begin where this closes, with a descrip- 
tion of modern Cairo. The feature of the work which 
will be first to attract attention in a cursory examina- 
tion will be the illustrations, which are large, numerous, and 
most of them fine specimens of modern art. The feature 
which will most impress the more careful reader is the 
author’s thorough familiarity with Oriental life and his pro- 
found insight into Oriental character. A single sentence 
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may serve at once to illustrate this characteristic of the book 
and at the same time to reverse the common but erroneous 
impression of the Orientalist: The Oriental is not con- 
servative ; he is utilitarian in the strictest sense of the word ; 
antiquity, even when it bears the stamp of grandeur, does 
not appeal to his sympathies unless it is of some obvious 
utility. The artistic merits or historical associations of a 
monament in no way justify its existence in his eyes.” The 
present war gives a special interest to the subject matter of 
this volume, but the book is by no means dependent for its 
value on current events, but is an addition of permanent 
value to our knowledge of the world’s history. 


Jewish and Christian History (Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co.) This is a valuable because a successful attempt to 
present a continuous historic narrative woven from Biblical 
records and ancient history, from the beginning of creation 
to the present time. The language of the Bible is retained in 
all its narratives, for no paraphrase can equal the beauty 
and dignity of our English version, and no after study can 
compensate for the want of early familiarity with it.“ The 
Bible as a book seems bulky and forbidding to many chil- 
dren; it differs so essentially in their minds from all other 
books that they cultivate a distaste for it. Only a familarity 
with its charming stories and its attractive scenes counteracts 
this evil. In these three volumes, attractively bound and 
illustrated, properly divided into chapters with headings: 
table of contents, full index, and all the explanations and 
historic connections fully made, a child will find that the 
Scripture story has unity and interest far beyond his ex- 
pectations. The hiatus between the Old and New Testaments 
is filled with the story of Judith and Holofernes, and an 
account of the war of the Maccabees. What has been done 
for older people by Dean Stanley and others has here been 
accomplished for children. A great lack in Sunday-school 
lustruętion is a comprehensive idea of Scripture history and 
truth. These volumes fill so important a place that many a 
class would be greatly blessed by adopting them as text-books, 
and following the whole narrative from beginning to end. 
There is much accurate information from the most reliable 
sholastic sources in foot-notes and appendices. The first 
volume takes the reader to the reign of Saul, the second to 
the Christian era, the third contains the History of Chris- 
tianity. No more attractive Christmas present could be found 
for a youth than these three handsome and useful volumes. 


Siz Months in Persia. By Edward Stack, Bengal Civil 
Service. 2 vols. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This 
is an educated and experienced Englishman's account 
of a tour through the less visited parts of Persia. It is de- 
cidedly interesting; though being in the form of an itiver- 
ary it gives details of travel somewhat similar for successive 
days. It has the high merit of trustworthiness. The author 
is a conecientious and enthusiastic traveler. So careful and 
thorough is its account that one might use it for a guide- 
book, and by its help make for himself the tour which it de- 
lineates. Its descriptions of the scenes traversed, of the 
hamlets and cities, of the mountains and their gorges, of the 
caravan marches, of the vast plains of salt interspersed with 
the valleys of verdure and beauty which have been the theme 
of poesy and the haunt of Oriental romance, have almost 
the clearness of a map. It is the merit of Wese descriptions 
that they are topographical rather than rhetorical. We are 
introduced to the Persian character and daily life, to the 
processes of government and of business. Several excellent 
maps illustrate the region traversed. The last four chapters 
treat of the geography, the land-revenue system, the present 
condition of the country, and the modes and requirements 
of travel. In these, the dissertations which have wisely 
been spared through the work are given, with statistics and 
deductions of much value. The work is a welcome addition 
to our knowldge of this interesting but unknown land, and 
commends itself by its evident candor, its freedom from all 
restrictive and blinding theories, its lack of scientific pre- 
tension, its clearness and simplicity. Its perusal may be 
entered upon with assurance of entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 

Tunis ; The Land and the People. By the Chevalier de 
Hesse-Wartegg. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) The 
civilization of Northern Africa preserves in a great measure 
the charm and strangeness of Oriental life, and is, therefore, 
of perennial interest to the Western world. Rich colors, in- 
tricate arabesques, marble courts, sculptured fountains, deli- 
cate and exquisitely: molded pillars, are still to be found 
among the ruins of the great civilization which once spread 
itself along the Southern shores of the Mediterranean. Into 
this country the Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg carried a 
keen observation, a large knowledge of men, and many of 
the instincts of the traveler. He is often literal where more 
gifted travelers have taught us to expect the fine glow of the 
imagination, but the record is evidently trustworthy, and the 
scenes and incidents presented are so pictureeque in them. 
sel ves that they are reproduced vividly almost without the 
cunning of the ekillful pen. If one looks for the freshness 
and vivacity of Kinglake; for the splendid color of Gautier, 
for the charming flow of De Amicis, or for the delicacy of 
style and humor of Warner in this volume, he may be disap- 
pointed, but he will still find a work of substantial value and 
genuine iuterest. The writer has an easy, natural, and sim- 
ple style, free from pretension, aud a curiosity which brings 
within the range of his observation an immense variety of 
interesting scenes and subjects. After so many travelers the 
great East is still a land of enchantment, and the reader of 
this book will not fail to feel its charm. The work is hand- 
somely bound, and must take a good place as a work of 
travel. 

Reminiscences, Chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M. A. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) In these fwo volumes an elderly and 
somewhat talkative gentleman invites us to sit down by his 
fireside, put our feet upon his fender, take our pipes and, 
while the smoke curls up from them, listen to his stories of 


college days; inasmuch as his college days extend over a 
long period of time, and bring him in contact with a great 
number of men who have exerted a profound influence on 
Anglo-Saxon religious thought, the invitation is one well 
worth accepting. IIe is not a portrait painter; he has very 
little of distinctively literary ability or skill ; he does not ex- 
hibit any remarkable insight into character, por any remark- 
able power of portraying it; nevertheless he gives an inside 
view of the Oxford movement and affords a personal ac- 
quaintance with some of th: Oxford great men; and in some 
respects this view is the better that it is given by a man who 
simply tells what he saw and heard, without any attempt at 
either philosophical deductions or dramatic effects, Cardi- 
nal Newman, Archbishop Whately, Samuel Wilberforce, Dr. 
Jelf, Hartley Coleridge, John Rogeis, John Keble, are a few 
among the men whom Mr. Mosley introduces in familiar 
converse to his readers. The book is a really valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the history of the times of 
which‘it treats, and is an entertaining contribution to our 
knowledge of the inside life of an English University. 


The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Essays. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis.) The author, having 
joined eight essays for this comely volume, gave it the name 
of the last of them; thus, with an author's perversity in 
estimating his owa works, or with a mother’s affection which 
dignifies the child least worthy, giving the place of honor to 
the least forcible of the eight. All are good in literary ex- 
ecution ; some are very felicitous and strong. Magnani- 
mous Atheism handles scientific agnosticism and positiv- 
ism with a severity which is enhanced by its candor. In 
‘* Pessimism, and One of its Professors,” a woman's keen 
perception and swift wit makes merciless work with Scho- 
penhauer and the whole modern cynicism. The tone of all 
these writings is high; and the influence of them, though 
not aiming to be distinctly evangelical, is in the direction of 
a spiritual view of life and duty, and cannot fail to bring 
Christian helpfulness against practical worldliness and 
godless theories. Some of the essays have great timeliness, 
meeting the errors or reflecting light upon the dark ques- 
tions which are in many minds to-day concerning life, death, 
and life beyond. Miss Cobbe has made intelligent study of 
some of the deepest shadows which recent philosophical un- 
belief throws around man’s path. Her style is one of great 
brilliance and freshness. 

The Burialof the Dead; The Pastor's Complete Handbook 
for Funeral Service and fur the Consplation and Comfort 
of the Afflicted. By the Rev. George Duffield, D.D., and the 
Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. (Funk & Wagnalls.) The 
character of this little book is sufficiently indicated by its 
title. It contains first a series of services adapted to different 
funeral occasions ; secondly a Scriptural treatment of death, 
in which the various passages of Scripture bearing on this 
subject are collected and classified; and thirdly some practi- 
cal suggestions for the conduct of the funeral, with homileti- 
cal hints of texts and topics for sermons and addresses. 
There is no occasion which requires more delicacy, refine- 
ment, and tact, than the funeral service, and unless the minis- 
ter avoids the difficulties by following the Episcopalian 
method, and confining himself to a simple liturgical service 
without note or comment of his own, he must often stand in 
need of some hand-book for his assistance. For such a pur- 
pose this book seems to us ac mirably adapted. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a handsome new edi- 
tion of E. P. Whipple's writings. 

—A new edition of Jacob Abbott's Rollo Books” will be 
brought out in the spring by 8. E. Cassino. 

—John Wiley & Sons have prepared a volume of Ruskin's 
poems for the holiday season, uniform with their edition of 
his prose works. 

—Mr. Howells has changed the title of his forthcoming 
novel—it is to be A Woman's Reason,” instead of a Sea 
Change.” 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. are printing a second edition of 
their Illustrated Lady of the Lake.” It is a book of rare 
beauty and worth, 

—Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, Miss Rossetti and Mr. Philip 
Bourke Marston have written poems for the Christmas num- 
ber of Wide Awake.” 

—Those who are in search of something out of the ordi- 
nary line of stories will find it in the New Arabian Nights, 
just published by Henry Holt & Co. 

—It is good news that Mrs. Oliphant proposes to follow 
her charming Makers of Florence” with a companion 
volume on Venice.“ Macmillan, of course, to be the pub- 
lisher. 

—Phillips and Hunt, of this city, have issued the Lesson 
Commentary on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1883, by the Rev. John H. Vincent, D. D., and the Rev. J. L. 
Harlburt. 

—Saintbury's Short History of French Literature” is 
one of the most scholarly and valuable publications of the 
year. Itis a book to be added toevery library. Published 
by Macmillan. 

—The first two parts of Mr. Symonds’s history of the Re- 
naissance in Italy have met with a ready sale. The last two 
parts, on the Italian literature, have been brought out by 
Henry Holt & Co. 

—Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera begins with 
their favorite letter, P.“ and is called Perola.“ The 
music is said to be more charming than anything that Mr. 
Sullivan has yet written. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have published a charming edition of 
Coleridge’s poems in antique parchment. It is one of the 
most convenient and attractive forms in which the poet has 
been given to the public. 

—Kate Sanborn’s Sunshine Calendar, published by James 
R. Oagood & Co., true to its name, is a collection of cheerful 
verse or prose for each day of the year, and is handsomely 


printed lu colors after a taking design. 


—D. Appleton & Co. have iseued the first of their new and 
beautiful edition of Shakespeare’s works in small antique 
parchment. The edition will be complete in twelve volumes, 
to be issued at the rate of one a month. 

—The Frances Ridley Havergal Calendar, issued by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., is one of the most attractive that has been 
given to the public this season. Each day is marked by 
some choice extracts from this popular writer. 

—M. F. G. Dumas’s Art Annual” will be brought out 
here by J. W. Bouton in December. It will contain original 
drawings by the artists themselves of the principal pictures 
in the exhibition of the European cities and of New York. 

—Miss Kate Sanborn has published through J. R. Osgood 
& Co. a set of twenty-five ‘‘ Literature Lessons,“ printed on 
separate sheets and inclosed in envelopes. Each priccipa 
writer of a period is treated by topics, with his contempora 
ries grouped about him. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son are making a great success of 
Asbjornsen's Folk and Fairy Tales.“ The book deserves 
all the commendation which it has received, and must take 
its p'ace as one of the few holiday books which are a per- 
manent addition to literature. 

—Houxhton, Mifflin & Co. have completed their edition of 
the works of Robert Browning bya volume which includes 
‘* Agamemnon,” La Saisiaz,” Pauline,“ and the two 
series of Dramatic Idyla,“ comprising some of the strong- 
est and most striking poems of this most virile of poeta. 

—Roberts Brothers are re-issuing in very attractive 
editions some of their standard publications. Among these 
none will be more welcome than Jean Ingelow's novels, in 
four volumes, in imitation half calf; the sides are of marble 
paper, and the backs are of heavy muslin with an attractive 
finish. 


—Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. J. A. Symonds and Mr. R L. 
Stevenson are preparing articles on the ‘‘ Byways of Book 
Illustration“ for The Magazine of Art.“ Mr. Dobson has 
written a Ballade of the Thrush,” which will appear in an 
early number, and Mr. William Morris has contributed a 
article on Beauty in the Home.” 

—The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. call attention to th 
fact that the price of the four English quarterlies—the ‘* Lon- 
don,“ Edinburgh,“ Westminster,” and ‘‘ British "—has 
been reduced to $2.50 each, and that the price of Black- 
wood's has been reduced to $3. All five may be had for 
$10 a year, or the four quarterlies for 88. 

—“ Longman’s Magazine,” which has recenty made its 
first appearance, opens with an attractive class of articles; 
being about equally divided between the interests of litera- 
ture and those of science. Professor Tyndall, Mr. Howells, 
Richard Owen, Mr. Freeman, and R. L. Stevenson, are among 
the contributors of the first number. For sale by the Interna- 
tional News Company. 


—That invaluable book, Bartlctt’s ‘‘ Familiar Quotations,” 
has reached the dignity of an eighth edition, just issued by 
Little, Brown & Co. This latest edition is printed on new 
type, with matter from one hundred and twenty-five authors 
not represented in any former edition, and with an addition 
of more than six thousand lines to the index. The same 
publishers announce a new edition of Parkman's fascinating 
histories. 


—White & Stokes have published two Christmas token 
‘Wayside Flowers,“ a collection of poems on wild flower 
by some of our best-known poets, bound in illuminated 
paper covers, with ribbons, and illustrated with eight colored 
plates of various wild flowers by Mrs. J. C. Emmett; and 
The Christmas Basket,“ a collection of appropriate Christ- 
mas verse, bound in the same manner and cut in the fashion 
of a basket. 

—The last issue of the ‘‘ Century Magazine” was perhaps 
as fine in point of artistic and literary quality as any that 
has ever been given to the public. Among the articles in 
this notable number was one by Mr. Washington Gladden 
on The Christian League of Connecticut,” which seems to 
be attracting very wide attention, and is a fine illustration of 
the suggestive, practical, and earnest style of that well-known 
writer. As a chapter of practical Christianity, this series of 
articles promises to have very great value. 


—The ‘‘ North American Roview is devoting its pages to 
outspoken discussions of ‘‘ vurning” questions. It announces, 
in its forthcoming numbers, a symposium by leading theo- 
logians on the question, Shall the Creeds be Revised ?“ 
„The Downfall of Protestantism,” by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Rochester, Science and Prayer,” by Dr. Ander- 
eon of Chicago University, ‘‘The Decline of Clerical Au- 
thority,” by Professor George P. Fisher, and Clerical Con- 
science,” by Mr. George T. Rider, whose recent article on 
„The Pretensions of Journalism“ was so extensively adver- 
tised in newspaper discussions and criticisms. 


—Mr. Wm. M. Evarts had a predecessor in the line of long 
sentences. Rufus Choate, in his eulogy on Webster, pro- 
nounced by Edward Everett as magnificent eulogium as 
ever was delivered, has one sentence covering nearly two full 
large pages. The following is a moderate specimen quoted 
in the notes to the Webster poem recently issued by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons: When 1 hear him accused of selfishness, 
aud a cold, bad nature, I recall him lying sleepless all night, 
not without tears of boyhood, conferring with Ezekiel how 
the darling desire of both hearts should be compassed, and 
he, too, admitted to the precious privileges of education; 
courageously pleading the cause of both brothers in the 
morning; prevailing by the wise and discerning affection of 
the mother; suspending his studies of the law, and regis- 
tering deeds and teaching school to earn the means for both 
of availing themselves of the opportunity which the parents’ 
self-sacrifice had placed within their reach; loving him 
through life, mourning him when dead, with a love and sor- 
row very wonderful, passing the sorrow of woman; I recall 
the husband, the father of the living and of the early de- 
parted, the friend, the counsellor of many years, and my 
heart grows too full and liquid for the refutation of words.” 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


PARSIVAL IN NEW YORK. 


Without Parsifal“ the programme for the open- 
ing concert of the season by the Symphony Society, 
under Dr. Damroscb, on Saturday evening, November 
4th, would have been an extremely interesting one, but 
but with the added attraction of this specimen of the 
latest work of Wagner interest might easily have merged 
into enthusiasm over the numbers of this first concert. 
There were but three, representing but two masters, 
Beethoven and Wagner, but they were enough, and 
each alone would have been atreat. Interest centered 
chiefly in the Parsifal“ music, which had a fitting 
introduction in the Beethoven Overture, ‘‘ Consecra- 
tion of the House,” and an equally satisfactory post- 
lude in the Heroic“ Symphony. Both were played 
in an exceptional manner, the scherzo of the latter be- 
ing worthy of special notice for the delicacy and re- 
finement with which the opening periods were played. 
For the trio, however, the cffect was marred some- 
what by the passage for the horns, which failed to de- 
liver their notes perfectly and clearly. The Parsi- 
fal” music was heard to much better effect than at the 
previous rehearsal, when Dr. Damrosch was himself 
obliged to fill the absence of Me. Remmertz in the 
long Amfortas monologue, which cn this occasion was 
given with admirable effect orchestrally, and on the 
part of the singer impressively and in true sympathy 
with the work. The choruscs, it seemed to us, were bet. 
ter than at the rehearsal, notably the boy choir, which 
at the first hearing was sadly uncertain in tone, and 
consequently ineffective. Of the music as a whole we 
can give here only our general impression, which was 
primarily its high spiritual ek vation, a characteristic 
which impresses itself in every bar, and makes one feel 
that while it is ever and always Wagner it is Wagner at 
his best, and on a more inspired plane than we have yet 
known him. That this spirit was interpreted ade- 
quately we cannot aflirm, for more than any of his 
other works does Parsifal“ require to be heard as it 
was first given, with the full combination of its music, 
poetry, and scenic accompaniment. To interpret the 
spirit wholly, without these inspiring accessories, is a 
difficult matter, and therefore if the impression gained 
on this occasion was not the broadest and most satis- 
factory, to afiirm it is no disparagement whatever to 
the sincere and earnest efforts of the orchestra and its 
leaders. What was done was done well; and we should 
be thankful for the portion we have received, and not 
complain that we have not had the whole. 


THF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


The Fall Loan Exhibition at te Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was opened tothe public last week, 
and in many respects is an exhibition of very great 
interest. Its chief significance appears to lie in the 
great value of the recent acquisitions to the museum 
itself, and in the loans made by prominent art-loving 
citizens, which, apart from their monetary value, are 
indicative of a great advance in the artistic element of 
American civilization and home life. The primary 
object of interest is the master-piece of Della Robbia, 
which was taken from the tomb of the Prince de Piom- 
bino in Italy, brought over to this country by Mr. 
Marquand, who paid 25,000 francs for it, and by him 
presented to the Museum, althongb it was first intended 
as a decoration for his new house on Madison Avenue. 
It has been placed in a room by itself, and is sur- 
rounded by a complete set of photograpbs of the works 
of tbis gteat master and his nephews, constituting a 
Della Robbia Gallery. It is a marvelous specimen of 
the fine blue and white terra-cotta of the great artist— 
the secret of making which was lost with the death of 
Della Robbia. 

One gallery is hung almost exclusively with magnifi- 
cent specimens of Gobelin, Italian, and Beauvais tapes- 
tries, loaned by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mr. Marquand, 
and others collectors, and in themselves alone well 
worthy of a visitto theMuseum. In this and adjoin- 
ing galleries hang the loan collection of pictures, which 
almost without an exception are great and valuable 
specimens of the artists represented. Prominent in 
the permanent collection is the large Rubens, which 
since the removal of the Museum to its present quar- 
ters has been undergoing a transfer from its original 
wooden panelto the canvas which now contains it. 
There is but little change in the arrangement of the 
lower rooms, and the different collections there remain 
in their familiar places. The opening reception day, 
Monday, November 6, was a pleasant affair, and brought 
together a large and interested assemblage of art-lovers 
and patrons. 

—A course of six lectures on The Romance of American 
History” is now being delivered at Chickering Hall by the 
Rey. John C. Eccleston. The third in the course takes place 


on November 15, and the others follow on consecutive Wed- 
nesdays. Each lecture is copiously illustrated by stereopti- 
con views, which make it at once attractive and easy of 
comprehension to the youngest of school-children. Any one 
attending the course will find it a profitable as well as pleas- 
ant way of spending a few hours. 

—Mr. Alma Tadema has lately finished a portrait of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, concerning which the ‘‘ Atheneum” 
says: The high finish and pure coloring of this work are 
doubtless designed to protest against the fashionable mode 
of painting, which sacrifices all searching execution and 
learned art for the sake of sav. vg labor, and the concealment 
of lax studies and insufficient accomplishments. Apart from 
this the Duchess's picture might be taken for a Van Eyck if 
it had not something of Antonio More and most of a Tadema. 
As a likeness it is perfect.“ | 

It is said that the telephone is used successfully now in 
maintaining communication with divers engaged in difficult 
and dangerous work. 

—Mr. Veitch, the great authority on ‘‘ Conifer,” says 
that the cones of many species on the Pacific Coast never 
open and permit the seed to escape unless opened by a forest 
fire, when they fall out and replenish the burned waste. He 
says they hang on the trees for many generations, even for 
thirty years. 

—The question of treating frozen persons has long been a 
debatable one among doctors, some maintaining that the 
application of heat should be gradual, and some that it 
should be rapid. Experiments have lately been made on 
dogs with the following results: Of twenty animals treated 
by the method of gradual resuscitation in a cold room, four- 
teen perished ; of twenty placed at once in a warm apart- 
ment, eight died; while of twenty immediatly put into a 
hot bath, all recovered. These experiments will probably 
influence the practice of medical men in Russia and Northern 
Europe, where the question of the best means of restoring 
animation in persons suffering from ex@essive cold is of fre- 
quent occurrence every winter. 

—An entire Gallo-Roman town has been discovered near 
Poitiers in France. Excavations have revealed a temple one 
hundred and fourteen yards long and seventy yards wide, 
baths, a theater with a stage that measures ninety yards, 
streets, houses, and other building’, covering a space of 
nearly seventeen acres. Sculptures have been found in the 
very best style, and in good preservation, dating about the 
second century, aud many iron, bronze, and earthen articles. 
It is compared to a little Pompeii in the center of France. 

—A New York artist has been making sketches of Gar- 
field's birthplace in Orange, Ohio. 

—M. de Neuville, the celebrated French battle painter, has 
gone to Egypt to paint a large picture of the storming of 
Tel-el-Kebir, for the Fine Art Society of London. 

—The Princess Beatrice has been received into the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colors. The Crown Princess of 
Germany has been a member for some years, and has exhlb- 
ited several pictures. 

—There is now on exhibition at the Art Association Rooms 
of San Francisco a collection of pictures which are in many 
instances signed by great names. The collection isthe prop- 
erty of Mr. H. W. Arthur Nahl, of San Franciseo, and has 
come down to him as heirlooms of a family of artists dating 
as far back as the seventeenth century. It numbers one hun- 
dred and eighteen pictures, valued at $150,000. Comprised in 
the collection are works of Francisco, Albani, Correggio, Paul 
Veronese, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Rembrant, Ribera, 
and many other examples of the older schools of art. The 
principal works are The Slaughter of the Innocents,” by 
Guido Reni, the Love Dance,” by Raphael, an allegorical 
painting by Rubens, the Dying Cato,” by Ribera, a 
„Venus and Cupid” of Correggio, The Interment of 
Christ,“ by Paul Veronese. There are also in the collection 
many ancient cameos, Egyptian and Roman antiquities, and 
several thousand drawings and sketches by Murillo, Rubeus 
and others, collected during many years by the various artists 
of the Nahi Family. The collection has excited much 
interest in San Francisco, and is undoubtedly of great value 
artistically and as an heir-loom. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Milwaukee boasts that her new church will, when fin- 
ished, be the finest in the United States. 


—The Spanish astronomers appointed to take observations 
of the transit of Venus have arrived at Mansanillo in the 
West Indies. 

—Orders have been given to clear away the ruins of the 
Tuileries in Paris, and it is proposed to erect a museum on 
the site. — 

—Sir Beauchamp Seymour will take the title of Lord Al- 
cester, and it is said there will soon be a Lady Alcester to 
share his honors. 

—Arrangements for the fair in aid of the Garfield Monu- 
ment are progressing rapidly, and the fair will be opened 
November 25, in the national Cap.tol. 

—The village of Comrie, Perthshire, Scotland, was visited 
by an earthquake at three o’clock in the morning, and the in- 
habitants were considerably shaken up. 

—The former residence of the Empress Josephine at Ver- 
sallles, Malmaison, has been sold by auction for the sum 
453,000 francs. It was bought by a fluancial association. 

—The Historical Society of Pennsylvania and the Penn 
Club of Philadelphia presented last week to the city of Ches- 
ter a monument erected by those organizations on the spot 
where William Penn landed. 

—An express train on the Erie road was held at Elmira 
last Friday until all the unvaccinated passengers could be 
vaccinated ; a traveler broken out with small-pox was 
taken from the train at Hornells ville. 

—One of the worst criminals in Texas is said to be a seven- 


year-old boy, who recently escaped from prison by cutting 
a blanket into strips, crawling through the bars of the 
window and letting himself down to the ground. 


—The new Lord Mayor of London gave a banquet last 
Friday night which was attended by many great people. 
Two American flags were carried in the Lord Mayor's pro- 
cession during the day, but withoat exciting unusual com- 
ment. 


—There are nearly 1,200 bakeries in New York. In one 
first-class establishment a two hundred horse-power engine 
furnishes the steam; there is a machine that beats 200 eggs 
in twenty minutes; the flour is kept in bins, and the bread is 
piled in small hills. 


New Orleans, La., was in total darkness for two nights 
last week, owing to the failure of the corporation to pay its 
gas bills. The “Times-Democrat” offered to pay for lighting 
the city for five days, and called upon the citizens to relieve 
themselves from their hurviliating situation. 


The freshman class at Wellesley college numbers more than 
one hundred students. The whole number of students is 
four hundred and seventy. The faculty has been increased 
to sixty members. The college buildings are full; whenever 
a vacancy occurs some one from the list of applicants is noti- 
fied and the place is filled. 


—The paragraph man of the New York Herald“ says 
that vegetarianism is rapidly making progress in England, 
being specially. aided by the temperance people. Vegetarian 
dining rooms are being opened in the large towns. William 
Black, the novelist, is counted among the number of those 
who abstain from flesh food. N 

—Victor de Lesseps, son of his fatler, tells of this per- 
formance of his father: But my, august father was not 
wanting to the occasion. He had round his neck & false 
collar of English make. He did not hesitate for a moment. 
He tore it off, and danced on it. This was his response to 
the insolence of the invader.” 

—The report is gaining ground in England that many of 
the deaths in the army during the recent campaign in Egypt 
were due to starvation, and efficial mismanagement on the 
partof the Right Honorable Hugh Childers, Secretary of 
State for War. Considerable indignation is rife among army 
and navy circles in consequence. 

—Mr. W. W. Corcoran of Washington is making arrange- 
ments to transfer the remains of John Howard Payne, author 
of Home Sweet Home,“ to the Oak Hill Cemetery in 
Washington. The remains now lie in Tunis and will be 
brought over next spring, and a suitable monument will be 
erected over the new resting-place. 

—The statue of Thomas Carlyle on the Thames embank- 
ment at Chelsea was unveiled on Friday last, with very sim- 
ple ceremonies. Mr. Tyndall delivered the address, in the 
course of which he expressed a strong desire that the statue 
of Emerson should be placed near that of his lifelong friend, 
Carlyle. The project was received with cheers. 

—Thursday, November 10, was observed throughout the 
Dominion of Canada as a day of thankegiving. It will not 
be long till we hear that Queen Victoria and all England 
have adopted tte Yankee custom of an annual feast on 
turkey and squash pie. The present tendencies are also that 
in time they may celebrate the Fourth of July too. 

—A quantity of goods used in the fishing trade—gear, 
buoys, anchors, killicks, bait-mill, eel pote, seines, nets, and 
models of fishing vessels of the olden time—were sent from 
Gloucester, Mass., last week to London for the coming Fish 
Exhibition in that city. The greatest exhibit of all would be 
to send one of the fishermen along with the tackle. 

—The Central Labor Union of New York are to be the 
patrons of a specially written play, entitled Monopoly; or 
Labor versus Capital,” which is designed to instruct the people 
on the industrial question. The scene of the play is in Eng- 
land, and deals with the misfortunes of a poor miller who is 
ruined by a capitalist, and eventually becomes a tramp. 

—Bertha von Hillern, the female pedestrian, says that with 
a year’s training she could convert ninety out of one hundred 
delicate women into a healthy and vigorous condition. She 
says every woman under fifty ought to be able to walk two 
miles without excessive fatigue, and compares American 
ladies with their English sisters, who think nothing of tramp- 
ing eight or ten miles a day for a constitutional.“ 

—General O. O. Howard's report of his administration at 
West Point, for the year ending September, 1882, has been 
made public, and the General deprecates the custom 
lately started among the cadets of settling petty difficulcies 
by what they call a ‘‘fisticuff.” He also recommends a 
greater degree of proficiency among the cadets in the art of 
fencing and athletic exercises under the sword-master. 

—Dr. D. A. Sargent's excellent system of physical training 
has been introduced in Wellesley College. The gymnasium 
bas been fitted up with apparatus similar to that in use in 
Harvard, und will be conducted on a strictly scientific basis, 
the amount and mauner of exercise being carefully prescribed 
and directed according to the needs of each individual. Dr. 
Sargent is director of the Harvard Gymnasium at Cambridge, 
and the Union gymnasium of Boston. 

—The difference of character between the Prince of Wales's 
two sons was very remarkably evidenced at a dinner given 
in their honor in Queensland by the Governor, Sir Arthur 
Kennedy. Prince Albert Victor was silent and thoughtful, 
Prince George all vivacity. The waiters were all Ohinamen, 
and whenever the Governor was not looking Prince George 
gave hard tugs at their pigtails. The Chinamen, with true 
Oriental politeness, maintained an imperturbable gravity.— 
[London World. 

-The Boston Advertiser will soon take possession of a 
beautiful marble building in@ourse of erection for its future 
quarters in Washington street. It is rumored that the 
Evening Star,” which has already acquired a good circula- 
tion, will be published from the same building, serving as a 
sort of unofficial evening edition of the Advertiser.“ 
Rumor also says that the Boston Herald,” the Boston organ 
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of political independency, will begin the new year with an 
eight-page paper, keeping the price, as now, at two cents. 

A lady of high degree was arrested last week in Paris for 
drunken and disorderly conduct in the streets, which she 
explained thus: She had carried out the advice of a friend 
in preserving her fur cloak from moths by storing it during 
the summer in an empty spirit cask. When the garment was 
taken out again to be worn, the cold and fumes from the 
cloak made her ‘‘giddy,” she said, and that was the reason 
why. The ‘‘agent” who arrested her said that she smelt 
of alcohol at fifteen paces. Let us hope our American ladies 
will stick to camphor gum, if this is to be the result of a spir- 
itual treatment. 

—‘ Japanese decorations are to be conferred upon the 
officers and crew of the British ship-of-war ‘ Fiying Fish’ in 
recognition of their rescue and safe conduct of the Japanese 
envoy to Corea, and his followers, on the occasion of the recent 
outbreak.“ We think we should prefer some other method of 
being honored than by being treated to a set of Japanese dec- 
orations. It might look rather loud to have a a flight of 
swallows and a one legged stork painted across one cheek, with 
a dragon-headed snake on the other, bis tail curling round 
your neck, a turtle, or a spider, or crab, or some crawling 
thing on each finger-nail, and a euit of clothes cut like a 
cloissoné vase. On the whole, we don’t envy the officers 
and erew of the Flying Fish,” and will take our honors, 
if you please, without the decorations. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


{The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.] 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Professor W. H. Thomson, M. D, bas resumed the teaching of 
his Bible class in the Association Hall, Twenty-third street and 
Fourth avenue, Sundays, at five o’clock r. u. 

—The will of the late E. Peshine Smith, of Rochester, N. X., for- 
merly Minister to Japan, provides, among other things, for the erec- 
tion of a Christian chapel in Tokio, Japan, at a cost of $5,000. 

—The First Annual College Conference of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New Jersey was held at Princeton, Nov. 11-12. 
The object of the conference is to promote growth in religion and 
Christian fellowship among the students in colleges and preparatory 
schools. 

— The chaplain of the Auburn State Prison says; There are 
in the United States 44 prisons with an average of 1,000 prison- 
ers, making 44,000 crimina's,with an average of ten relatives afllicted 
by each; making 440,000 who euffer from this source. The long line 
of sorrow could be traced to one of three causes; viz, idleness, 
licentiousness and intemperance.” 

—The first Synod of the Archdiocese of New York since 1868 was 
held in the Cathedral, Nov. 8-9. The proceedings, which related en- 
tirely to the internal affairs of the church, the government of the 
clergy and clerical duties, were conducted in Latin. 296 priests were 
present, only twenty-eight of whom were present at the Synod in 
1868. The decrees will be forwarded to Rome, and when approved 
wil) be printed in English. 

—The Women’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church met in St. Paul's Church at Philadelphia, Mrs. R. B. 
Hayee, President. The following appropriations were made: $500 for 
Indian work, $2,000 for rhe Mormon work, $1,000 for the work in 
Alaska, $1,000 for the work in New Mexico, and $4,800 for the 
Southern work, divided as follows: Holly Springs, Mies, $800; 
New Orleans, 51,000; Savannnab, $1,200; Atlanta, Ga, $800; Green- 
ville, S. C., $400; Nashville, Tenn, $600. 

—Charles Hawley and the members of the First Church at Auburn, 
N. V., celebrated their silver wedding, November 3. During the 
period of twenty-five years the church has contributed over $85,000 
to benevolent obj: cts, $135,000 to Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and erected their present house of worship, which cost over $140,000. 
During the same period there have been three revivals, which have 
added 330 to the church membership. One of the most pleasant 
features of the occasion was a testimonial of congratulations from 
the rector, wardens, and vestry of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the presence of the pastors of all the churches in the 
city. 

—The new Charity Organization Society, for promoting co-opera- 
tion ameng the charities of the city, reports that 10 societies and 
churches have allied themselves to the movement during October. 
The total number of relicf-giving agencies now co-operating in the 
exchange of registration and information is 102, including 19 general 
and 6 national out-door relief societies, 10 institutions for in-door 
relief, and 67 churches. The Hebrew congregations all participate 
through the Society of the United Hebrew Charities. Nearly 4,000 
reports of cases were received during the month from these societies, 
and the information, in cases of overlapping and duplication, was 
confidentially returned immediately. The society is getting up a 
street register, by which cen be ascertained how many families ap- 
plying for aid are to be found in each house aud locality in the city. 
The British Postmaster-General, Mr. Henry Fawcett, member of 
Parliament, has contributed to the society a eeries of reports, giving 
the rise, progress, and cetailed methods of the Post Office savings 
banks introduced by him, which have done so much to promote 
thrift among the British working classes. 

—The Newark Charitable Society, which was organized in 1803, 
have lntroduced new methods of work into the Society this year. 
Hitherto it has been their custom to give to all deserving applicants. 
Now they will endeavor to make each one self-supporting. Theyjhave 
hired the three upper floors of a large building, the first of which is 
used as a committee-room, a boys’ amusement room—where corn 
will be popped, molasses candy made—and a place for games. This 
room will be under the care of a man hired forthe purpose, whose 
hueinees will be to make the reom as attractive as possible to the 
boys. The back room on same floor will be fitted up asa “ kitchen 
garden ” for little girle, with little stoves for cooking, little brooms, 
tubs, irens, etc., which they will be taught to use properly. A part of 
the second floor is fitted up as a laundry, where women will be taught 
to do laundry work. The upper floor will be the industrial room, 
where women will be instructed in sewing, and a kitchen garden 
where house-work will be tanght. Back of this is the nursery, con- 
ducted on the French “ creche ’’ plan, where mothers can leave their 
children while at work. The walle of the nursery are decorated 
with pictures taken from the juvenile papers and magazines, and are 
sources of endless entertainment. 

de General Missionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church bas been in session at the rooms, 805 Broadway, New York, 
during the past week. Bishop Matthew Simpson was elected chair- 


man. The receipts of the year have been $66,002.12 in excess of 
last year, making the total receipts $691,666.01. It was decided that 
the appropriations for the coming year should not exceed $750,000. 
There seemed to bea willingness to surrender the Liberia mission 
absolutely to the English society, as the work does not seem to pros - 
per, either as a missionary station or a colony. The amount appro- 
priated was $2,000 leas than last year for this mission. For the work 
in Central China, $27,630 was appropriated; for the work in Foo- 
chow, $13,000; for the theological school, $7,000; for the work in 
North China, $22,167; for West China, $7,728. Bishop Harris, who 
has visited South America, spoke in the highest terms of the devo- 
tion and earnestness of the men engaged in the work there. The 
most important etation was at Montevideo. $10,000 was appropriated 
for the buying of ground and building of achurch at that place ; 
the remainder necessary to be raised by the missionaries. $15,795, 
was appropriated for the work in Southeast South America. Appro- 
priations to other missions were as follows: Germany and Switzer- 
land, $24,900; Scandinavia, $45,850; India, $66,890 ; Bulgaria and 
Turkey, $16,509; Italy, $26,500; Mexico, $32,895; Japan, $35,667, 
The appropriations for missions in the United States not in annual 
conferences, to be administered as foreign missions, made during 
the day were as follows: Arizona, $8,000; Black Hills, $3,600; Da- 
kote, 5.500; Montana, $8,500. Further appropriations for this class 
of missions will be made. 


ln spite of the excitement caused by the election, the meetings 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which has been in session the past week at 
Brooklyn, N. V., have been well attended. On Tuesday an essay on 
A New Field of Domestic Work, and the Methods and Men for ita 
Prosecution, was read by the Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Jersey city. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Mr. Fair, who for seven years has 
been a missionary to Liberia, Africa, his theme being Polygamy in 
Western Africa, and the Means of Abolishing It.” He was followed 
by the Rey. Mr. Moore, a missionary for several years to Hayti and 
Africa, who pleaded earnestly for a colored bishop for Africa. In 
the evening addresses were mide by the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, rector 
of Christ Church, Schenectady, N.Y.; the Rev. Percy Browne, rector 
of St. James Church (Roxbury), Boston, Maes; and the Rev. Dr. 
J. Houston Eccleston, rector of Trinity Church, Newark, N. J. 
During the session on Wednesday mor ung the Rev. William B. 
Cooper, of Yeddo, read a paper on The Importance of a Native 
Ministry in Japan,“ in which he spoke of the difficulty with which a 
foreign missionary was forced to contend, the language, habits and 
ideas, to all of which he was a stranger. He advocated the education 
of the natives with a view to missionary labor, and the withdrawal 
of support as soon as the native church was organized. These views 
were approved, and drew the following reply from Bishop Little- 
john: “ This church to-day acquiesces in the conclusions that have 
been announced by Dr. Lyle and Mr. Ceoper; namely, that it is now 
definitely settled that an indigenous ministry is one that is to be 
raised in these foreign fields. Our hope and future success turn 
upon the resources that are lying in that direction. This being the 
case, the only thing remaining was how we were to apply the princi- 
ple to secure the result. This matter would be considered hereafter.” 
Mr. Herbert Weish, of Philadelphia, read a paper entitled, Is the 
Niobrara Mission a Failure?” which aroused much enthusiasm. The 
last session of the Conference was held Nov. 9. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rhode Island State Sunday-School Convention met at Provi. 
dence, R. I., Nov. Sand9. The attendance was large, and the re- 
ports showed that the State was well organized and doing its Sunday- 
echool work well. In Rhode Island the Sunday-schoo! is an army 
not a collection of disconnected companies. 


THE WEST. 


—The Women's Board of Missions of the Interior have under- 
taken to increase their collections from $30,000 to $40,000 for the 
coming year. 


—The Congregational Union of Detroit, Mich., has opened two 
new mission enterprises in the rapidly growing north and western 
porticns of that city. 


—Two mission churches, under the charge of Delos E. Finks, a 
Pre- byterian Home Missionary, are in successful operation at Denver, 
Colorado, One of the Sunday Schools raised money enough during 
the first six months of its existence to pay all running expenses, and 
has doubled its number of members, They now make an appeal for 
library books. 

FOREIGN. 


A theological school, called Wyckliffe College, has been opened 
at the University in Toronto, Canada. It is in charge of the Church 
of England. 

A missionary steamer, whose hull and machinery weigh only six 
tons, is now moored in the Thames in London, The name of the 
vessel is Peace. and it has been built for the Baptist Missionary 
Society, who destine it for the service of the mission in the upper 
reaches of the Congo River. The boat can be taken to pieces readily 
for transport purposes. 

At a Buddhist meeting held lately in Japan, one of the speakers 
said: Of late the progress made by Christianity has been marvel- 
ous, and may be compared toa fire sweeping over a plain, which 
constantly increases in power.” Anti-Christian literature is in such 
demand in India that in Lucknow and Cawnpore there are said to be 
no less than forty-five publishing houses doing this work. 


—According to the London Echo,” an ecclesiastical movement 
of no small signiticance is going forward in “ un-ecclesiastical Ber- 
lin.” A ne 7 party has been formed among the Liberal members of 
the Prussian Churcb, clerical and lay, which bas taken the name of 
the People’s Church Party. At a recent meeting, all the speakers 
started from the assumption that the Church exists for the People, 
not the People for the Church, and consequently that no reforms in 
doctrine, worship, or constitution can be regarded as wholeeome and 
fitting unless the people have had their rightful and authoritative 
share in them. The Assembly adopted almost unanimously a pro- 
gramme of ten Articles. The only one upon which there was any 
division was an Article proposing the abolition of the present vow of 
the clergy at ordination, and the substitution of a general promise 
to “teach and preack the Christian religion in the spirit of its 
Founder.” Article 5 insists upon the extension of the right of free 
choice of the clergy to every congregation Article 3 demands “the 
stre ugthening of the independence of the congregations in relation to 
the ecclesiastical synods, the free administration of the ecclesiastical 
property of the parishes by the parishes themsclves, and the right of 
the parish or congregation to settle as to the use of the parish 
church, within limits to be fixed by law, and abolition of the privi- 
leged standing of the clergy in the ecclesiastical corporation. Arti- 
cle 7 requires that the cemeteries and charity aids shall be common 
to all confessions. One speaker indignantly refuted “the elander 
that the Berlin population is irreligious.”” He held the great meeting 
to be a proof to the contrary. If the people have become indifferent 
to the Church, he raid, it was because the Church had turned away 
from that religion which compels the free assent of conscience and 
produces love between neighbors, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Albert W. Moore, Farmington, Me., was installed pastor of the 
church at Lynn, Maes., November 9. 

—Josiah W. Kingsbury, pastor of the church at Exeter, N. H, 
will eupply the church at Charlestown and Derby, N. II. 

— Washington Gladden, pastor of the North Church at Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed on the prison commission by the Gov- 
ernor’s Council. 

—Frank F. Jorden, pastor of the First Church at Torrington, 
Conn., has resigned on account of ill-health. 

Newell A. Prince, of Auburn, Mass, has accepted a call to the 
church at West Suffield, Conn. 

—George H. Tilton, acting pastor of the church at Rehoboth, 
Mass., has been installed. 

—George H. Wilson, pastor of the Second Church at Biddeford, 
Me., has received a call to the church at Owasso, Micb. 

—Albert Mower was installed pastor of the church at l’arming- 
ton, Me., Nov, 8. 

—Samuel E. Evans, pastor of the church at Middieficld, Mass, has 
received a call to Hanover, Mass. 

—Reuen Thomas, pastor of the Harvard Church at Brookline, 
Mase , has decided to continue his pastorate here, fora time at least. 
He telegraphed his decision to Tollington Park Uhurch, Lor dor, 
England 

Clarence S. Sargent has received a call to become the settled pas- 
tor of the church at New Haven, Vt. 

—Edward P. Ingersoll, pastor of the Middle Reformed Church at 
Brooklyn, N. V., has resigned, to accept a call to the Puritan Church, 
same city. He will begin his duties Nov. 19. 

Richard Lewie, pastor of the church at Grand Haven, Mich., has 
been appointed general missionary to churches ia the upper penin- 
sula, much to the regret of his congregation. 

—Otto B. Waters, pastor of the church at Sheridan, Mich, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Webster and Dexter. 

John Van Antwerp, pastor of the church at Morenci, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—Edward A. Paddock, pastor of the church at Aspen, Col., has 
accepted a call to the church at Providence, III. 

EPISCOPAL. 

— William Humphries was ordained to the priesthood Nov. 12, at 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York, by Bishop Starkey of 
New Jersey. 

—Samuel Fuller, of Berkeley Divinity School, has been made pro- 
feasor emeritus. 

—Charles A. Hayden, of Xenia, Ohio, has accepted the call to the 
rectorship of St. John's Church, at Gloucester, Mass., and will take 
charge the first Sunday in advent, Dec. 3. 

—John T. Ernst, of Buffalo, N. V., died last week. 

—William 8. Child, of Newport, R. I., died last week. He left 
$150,000 in personal property. 

—Thomas F. Fales, rector of Christ Church at Waltham, Mase., 
celebrated the thirty-third anniversary of his settlement as rector of 
that church, Nov. 5. 

—Wil'iam Howland, assistant minister at St. George's Church, at 
Flushing, L. I., has accepted a call to the church at Passaic, N. J. 

—Harrison Cruikshank, of Upper Fairmourt, Md., has accepted a 
call to Jamestown, R. I. 

—Alvi Tabor Twing, Secretary of the Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died Nov. 12, aged 72 yeare. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Joshua L. Russell, pastor of the Spring Garden Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa, has resigned. 

—James M. Thompson, pastor of the Second Church at Mantua, 
Pa, has resigned. 

—William Baisler, recently ordained, is the pastor of the newly 
organized church at Sayreville, N. J. 

- Daniel Du Bois Sahler, pastor of the church at Carmel, N. Y., 
died Nov. 11, aged 51 years. 

—Anson P. Tinker, pastor of the Congregational church at 
Auburn, Me., has received a call to the Firet Church at Detroit, Mich. 

— Alexander Sinclair was installed pastor of the church at Sali 
bury, Md., Nov. 9. 

BAPTIST. 

I. H. Sage, pastor of the church at Gilbectsville, N. V., has re- 
signed. 

—P. A. Nordell, of Weymouth, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church at New London, Conn. 

—J. R. Monroe is supplying the newly organized churches at 
Mount Pleasant and Calkineville, Mich. 

—D. Gostelow, pastor of the church at Cairo, Mich., has accepted a 
call to the cLurch at Hesperia, Mich. 

—Lewis Malverv. pastor of the Free Will Church at Manchester. 
N. H., hae resigned. 

John Peddie, pastor of the First Church at New York, bas re- 
ceived 4 to the Fifth Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. C. Bronson, pastor of the church at Norwich, Conn., has 
received a call to the churches at Crompton and Quidnick, R. I. 

—C. C. Frost, pastor of the First Church at Lebanon, Conn., has 
resigned, to devote himself to cvangelical temperarmce work. 

—Lester L. Potter will begin his duties as pastor of the First Church 
at Springfield, Mass., Dec. 1, 

—E. G. Taylor has accepted the call tothe First church at Newark, 
N. J. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—George Batchelor (Unitarian), was installed pastor of Unit y 
Church at Chicago, III, November 5. 

—William R. Alger (Unitarian), of Portland, Me., will devote him- 
self to literature and reside in Boston, Mass. 

A. S. Hale (Christian), pastor of the church at Angola, Ind., has 
removed to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—F. C. Liein, pastor of the Methodist Protestant Caurch at Wil- 
mington, Del, has decided to go to Japan as a missionary. He is 
trying to raise $12,000 to purchase a mission home in Japan. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 

—Christ Church (Protestant Episcopal), at Philadelphia, has been 
restored and reopened.——The cornerstone of the Zion African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Brooklyn, N. V., has been laid. The church 
and parsonage will cost $10,000.—A new Congregational Church is 
in course of erection at North Conway, and 81,000 has been sub- 
scribed toward replacing the Congregational Church at Epping, 
N. H.——A new Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated at 
Florence Heighte, Pa, November 6.—-The new Chapel of St. 
John's Church at Parksville, L. I., was opened November 5.—~A 
meeting has been held to decide on a site for a new Episcopal Church 
at Englewood, Ill.——The Baptist Church at Port Huron, Mich., is 
completed at a cost of $35,000. Methodist Churches were dedicated 
at Benzonia and Marion Center, Micb., last week.——A new Wes- 
leyan church was dedicated at Hickory, Mich, October 26.——The 
proposition to unite the Clinton Street Presbyterian Church and the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn i« under discussion. The 
churches are four blocks apart.——The cornr-stone of the new 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Eighty-sixth Street and Park Avenue 
was laid Nov. 12. 
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4 The Sunday-School. 


FORSAKEN OF GOD.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


RT and literature have often lingered over the 
physical tortures of the crucifixion. It pos. 
sessed a bad pretmirence of cruelty in an age when 
gladiatorial combats furnished a humorous entertair- 
ment to fashionable ladies of the Roman capital. Its 
anguish was that of a lingering death, lasting always 
many hours, sometimes several days. Hanging be- 
tween earth and heaven, the victim’s naked body and 
nsheltered head exposed to the hot rays cf an Oriental 
sun, the ragged edges of his undressed wounds send- 
ing waves of increasing anguish thrilling through the 
body, every attempt to secure relief from the un- 
naturally constrained position increasing the torment, 
the impeded blood flowing in slackened and laborious 
currents, consuming fever burning with internal fires the 
frame, and parching the throat and lips with intolera- 
ble thirst, no vital organ touched, and life left to ebb out 
in a tide so slow that death was longed for with a 
delirium of anticipation—such were some of the ele- 
ments that conspired to make crucifixion the most bar- 
barous of punishments in a most barbarous age. So 
pitilessly slow was it that almost universally thé 
executioners wearied of the long delay, and ended 
their own tedium and the sufferer’s torment with the 
thrust of a spear or the blow of a club. 

To these physical tortures in Christ's case were added 
the savage exhilaration of priests and people, thrusts 
of derision more cruel than that of the merciful spear, 
blows of tongues harder to be borne than blows of 
club. Yet crueler than cross or contempt was the 
anguish of suffering love; that looked upon a people 
whom he would fain have saved, and in prophetic 
vision beheld them g:ven over to destruction, and their 
doomed city environed with crosses, multiplying in 
hundreds of victims of Roman remorselessness the 
anguish which Jewish hate now inflicted upon him; 
that looked upon frightened and awe-struck disciples 
huddled together in the distance, and upon the anguish 
of mother and adopted son praying, with a hope de- 
ferred making the heart sick, for some divine deliver- 
ance from the awful catastrophe that shattered their 
faith and whelmed their souls in despair. Yet all this 
accumulated load of suffering, in body and in heart, 
Christ bore without a murmur, without an outcry. 
His one prayer was for divine mercy on his crucifiers. 
The silence with which he received the taunts of his 
enemies was broken only by his promise of Paradise 
to the repentant robber at his side. The only utter- 
ance of his anguished love was to commend in falter- 
ing and broken sentences his mother to her adopted 
son, the beloved John. Once and only once did he 
break the silence in an outcry for himself; and this 
was wrung from him, not by the nails piercing his 
hands and feet, not by the fever burning in his veins, 
not by the taunts of his enemies, not by the heart 
torture of his friends, but by the cloud that seemed to 
pass between him and his God, and leave him at the 
last supreme moment alone indeed, without help, hu- 
man or divine. This cry—‘*‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?“ —is as a plummet which sounds 
a sorrow absolutely fathomless. Only as we faintly 
catch the echo of this cry in our own soul’s experience 
can we approach an understanding of the divine 
mystery of our Saviour’s travail of soul in this birth- 
hour of a new created world. 

But, O my God, my God! why leav’st thou me, ¢ 
The sonne in whom thou dost delight to be? 
My God, my God— 

: _ Never was grief like mine.” 

1. In the interpretation of the uninterpretable ex- 
perience out of which this cry was wrung, we are to 
discard absolutely all those interpretations which either 
forbid us to study it, or which make it plain by 
making it shallow. He who secures an understanding 
of Christ's experiences by denying their spiritual 
depth pays a large price for a small acquisition. The 
heavens are infinite, and any astronomy which endeav- 
ors to comprehend them by obliberating their un- 
measurable depths is false. I mention but to condemn 
—without argument, nay! as scarcely deserving 
argument!—the interpretations of those who would 
have us believe that we are not to attempt to enter into 
the meaning of this transcendent experience; or that 
it is simply the utterance of human agony, couched in 
the devout language of Scripture by one familiar with 
Scripture from his youth; or that it is spoken in our 
name and for us, to teach us a lesson of undespairing 
faith, as though the crucifixion were but a sublime 
Passion-play and Christ the hero of its stage; or that 
we are to substitute for this sublimely simple and 
solemn cry, the mere utterance of astonishment at the 
baseness of the reviling crowd, My God! my God! 


International Sunday-school Lesson for November 26, 1882. Mark 
v. 27-37. 


to what sort of persons hast thou forsaken me?” All 
these are evasions, not interpretations of the final 
agony of the cross. They bar the way to an under- 
standing; they belittle that they may make plain. 

2. Itis often said that sorrow drives us to God. 
Sorrow rightly taken does at last conduct us to God; 
but it is often through darkened and winding passages. 
It leads us as the Shekinah led Israel, not by a direct 
road to our haven but through a weary wilderness. 
Christ comes to us as he came to his disciples, walking 
on the wave in the midst of the storm and shining out 
of the darkness; but this often only after he has seem- 
ingly left us to buffet those waves for a time alone in 
that darkness. In actual experience the first effect of 
grief is often to blunt the sensibilities, to daze the 
soul, to deprive it of the power of receiving not only 
human sympathy but even divine comfort. Prayer 
loses it wings and cannot fly. There is no ladder be- 
tween earth and heaven; no petitions run nimbly up, 
no angel blessings come smiling down. Our Lord 
seems to us to be gone; and as we walk solitary and 
sad he does not at first disclose himself; he is indeed 
with us, but our eyes are holden that we cannot see. 
In such an hour the greatest anguish of the Christian 
heart is not in the desolation which death has made ; 
it is in the greater desolation which comes from the 
seeming exile of the soul from God. This was the ex- 
perience which Moses dreaded when he prayed, ‘‘If 
thy presence go not with me, carry us not up hence.” 
This was the experience which weighed down the 
Psalmist's sou: when he cried, *‘ Will the Lord cast off 
forever? and will he be favorable no more? Is his 
mercy clean goue forever? doth his promise fail for- 
evermore ?” This experience Madame Guyon has 
beautifully expressed in verse—verse beautiful not for 
its artistic merit but for its life: 


Then saw I Love with dread dismay 
Spread his plumes and soar away ; 
Now I mark his rapid flight: 

Now he leaves my aching sight ; 

He is gone whom I adore, 

’Tis in vain to seek him more. 


How I trembled then, and feared, 
When my Love had disappeared ! 

** Wilt chou leave me thus,” I cried, 

** Whelmed beneath the rolling tide?” 
Vain attempt to reach his ear! 
Love was gone, and would not hear. 


Yes! he leaves me, cruel fate! 
Leaves me in my lost estate ; 

Have Isinned? Oh, say wherein ! 
Tell me, aud forgive my sein! 

King, and Lord, whom I adore, 
Shall I see thy face no more? 


Be not angry—I resign 

Henceforth all my will to thine, 5 
I consent that thou depart, 

Though thine absence breaks my heart. 

Go, then, and forever too ; 

All is right that thou wilt do. 


This was just what Love intended ; 
He was now no more offended; 
Soon as I became a child, 

Love returned to me and smiled. 
Never more shall strife betide 

Twixt the Bridegroom and his bride. 

It was appointed to Christ to know all the experiences 
of human grief; to taste every cup of bitterness which 
God's strange providence mixes for human souls. The 
dulling of spiritual sensibilities, the benumbing of the 
spirit, the fainting of love, the lapse of faith, the an- 
guish of doubt—doubt of self, of truth, of goodness, of 
God, of everything—the walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, with all which that involves in 
the common experience of humanity, he was to know. 
And out of this experience, as much darker and bit- 
terer us our like experience ever can be as his com- 
munings with God were more intimate and his walk 
with God was closer, thiscry was uttered. When faith 
fails us, when the sun sets and the darkness rolls in 
over our soul, when to us, also, in the night of a sor- 
row which no sympathy can illumine, Gcd seems to 
have forgotten to be precious, when we also cry out 
in our spiritual loneliness, : 

Havelsinned? Oh, say wherein! 

Tell me, and forgive my sin! 
let us remember that we are passing through the same 
dark valley our God has passed through before us. 
Let us hold fast to his prayer, ‘‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me!” Let us cling to the faith of 
Madame Guyon: 

All is right that thou wilt do. 

3. There seems to me in this cry a deeper meaning ; 
a meaning which I but dimly see and cannot therefore 
hope to clearly express. The penalty of sin—the 
supreme penalty—is not fire from without nor even fire 
within; it is separation from God. To be estranged 
from him is the most awful fate that can befall a 
human soul. To be forsaken of him is to be cast out 
from the last possibility of hope. In bearing the sins 
of an estranged and lost world, Christ bore this experi- 
ence of separation from the Fountain of his life. God 
seemed to hide his face. For the hour he seemed to him- 
self to be clothed in the iniquities of those for whom 


he was suffering; to be their advocate and representa- 
tive. For the hour the whole force of divine abhorrence 
of sin seemed to be concentrated upon himself. He 
stood for us; and standing for us, he seemed to be for- 
saken of God, as though for him and those for whom 
he would intercede there was no hope. I despair of 
expressing to others the thought that isin my own 
heart; I can only hope to express it for those who 
already have entertained it. 

In a vertain sense, undefined and by me certainly 
undefinable, we all bear thesins of those we love. We 
are substitutes forthem. The mother feels strangely 
responsible for the sins of her child ; the less she is to 
blame the more the burden of an almost self-reproach 
oppresses her; the more faithful she has been the 
more she knows an experience which she can hardly 
distinguish from remorse. She re-examines her own 
heart and life; she re-questions whether she has done 
what she ought not, or left undone what she ought. 
Her conscience acquits her, and yet her love is cruci- 
fied. The shadow of her child’s sin falls upon her; 
the shame of her child’s sin is felt as though it were 
her own disgrace. 

I do not think that any human experience can fathom 
the mystery of Christ’s substitution and sacrifice. It 
is profound beyond all measurements. But only in 
some such thought as this can I get even a faint, dim 
vision of the awful sense of shame and sin and sepa- 
ration from goodness and God which weighed upon 
the soul of the Sin-bearer in this hour of darkness, 
and wrung from him the cry, ‘‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” It was not the fevered blood, 
nor the throbbing nerves, nor the taunting priests, 
nor the stolid soldiers, nor the well-nigh fainting moth- 
er; it was the inexplicable sense of sin and shame, 
the world’s sin and shame, borne for lost human- 
ity, that seemed to the epiritual consciousness of the 
Sufferer to sweep him away to take his place among 
the abandoned of God. 

4. And yet all this while he knew that he was God’s 
well-beloved Son. He was not forsaken; for he could 
cry, with the inconsistency which no philosophy can 
reconcile but which human experience illustrates and 
interprets, My God, my God! His cry was the cry of 
innocence, surprised, perplexed, distraught, but even 
in perplexity not abandoning its trust. The lost know 
why they are forsaken of God, and they do not call upon 
him as their God. Christ's cry is the cry of faith; faith 
expostulating, faith almost despairing, but faith that 
still cries, My God. Though God seems to have for- 
saken the soul, the soul will not forsake God; and 
holding fast on him, he brings it out of the valley of 
the shadow of death into the light again; out of the 
wrestling with doubt into the calm confidence of hope, 
out of the despair, Why hastthou forsaken me?” into 
the filial assurance, ‘‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 

Oh crucified soul, under the shadow of a great grief, 
perhaps the grief of sin and shame and remorse, seem- 
ing to be forsaken of God, hold fast even in the thine 
hour of despair to God, thy God; and learn in David's 
school David's lesson: 7 

„Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why 
art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God; for 
I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my 
countenance and my God.” 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL Tnobdur.— Jesus dying for sin. 

Ist. To review what was taught about the mocking 
and crucifying of Jesus. 

Bring before the class either a clock or a dial, and 
talk about telling time. Move the hands of the clock 
several times, and test the children’s ability to tell time. 
Move the hands to nine o’clock and ask them what 
happens at that time each morning in the week, save 
Saturday and Sunday. They will probably answer, 
„School begins at nine o’clock.” 

Tell them that at nine o’clock on one Friday morn- 
ing Jesus was taken out to becrucified. Then, by 
means of questions, recall what was taught last Sun- 
day about the trial of Jesus before Pilate, the cruel 
treatment he received from Pilate’s soldiers, and, fin- 
ally, his being led forth to be crucified. 

2d. To teach how and why Jesus died. 

Before coming to the class, let the teacher write on 
a large red cross the account of the crucifixion con- 
solidated frpm the Four Gospels, in the following 
passages: Matt. xxvii., 35-50; Mark xv., 20-41; Luke 
xxiii., 26-49, and John xix., 16-30. At this point in 
the lesson read from the cross, stopping to turn the 
hands of the clock to twelve when the sixth hour“ is 
mentioned; and again, when the ‘‘ninth hour” is 
referred to, to turn the hands to three o’clock. 

After reading about the crucifixion, add questions 
and statements like the following: Did the cruel men 
kill Jesus? (Children think they did.) No, they did 
not, for Jesus said himself at one time, ‘‘ No man hath 
power to take my life from me, but I lay it down my- 
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self.” Ik it was being nailed to the cross that 
killed Jesus it would have taken him at least twenty- 
four hours to die, and at last he would have been so 
weak that he could not have spoken. In how 
many hours did Jesus die? How strong was Jesus 
when he died? (Strorg enough to give aloud cry.) 
If being nailed to the cross did not kill Jesus, what 
did? (Children probably cannot tell.) Taking your 
sin, and my sin, and the sins of the whole world, was 
more than he could bear. In the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane these sins made him sweat great drops of blood, 
but on the cross they broke his heart and he died. 
(The fact that Jesus died of a broken heart is attested 
by physicians, who say that only thus could blood and 
water have flowed from his side.) Let the teacher 
give a clear impression that Jesus died on the cross, 
but not by means of it. There will thus be saved 
many perplexing, conflicting, thoughts in after years. 

Let the teacher show a black paper heart and say 
that it is a picture of sin in us. Show a white paper 
heart and say that it is a picture of sin forgiven. Ask 
like which one is a person’s heart who has not taken 
Jesus for his Saviour, and asked to be forgiven. Ask 
how many want their hearts forgiven, pure and clean, 
like the white one. 

Srunol Girr.—A red cross with the words of the 
Golden Text on it. 


Z, ectluxe-Boom Taik. 


By Henry Wan D BRROnER. 


OPENING THE SOUL TO GOD. 


READ in the old saints’ lives (and there have been 

a great many of them) of their passionate enthusiasm 
in love toward God. I do not recollect to have met 
anywhere what seemed to me to be a philosophical, 
practical, view of love as a revealing power. In the 
first place, Christ, Paul, John, Peter, all the New 
Testament writers straight through, make love—well- 
wishing, not only, but an ardent sympathetic taking- 
hold of people by the affection—to be the marrow of 
piety. They assume that men are by nature selfish 
and combative; that by nature they love to hinder and 
hurt men; and that the true spiritual state before God 
is not one which would hinder, but one which, con- 
trariwise, would benefit, build up. The inspiration 
of real sympathy and love toward a man is called a 
foundation quality. No man can know God who does 
not love. Noman can truthfully say, I love God,” if 
he hates his brother. How can he love God whom he 
has not seen, when he hates his brother whom he has 
seen? Love does noinjury, no harm, to one’s neigh- 
bor. Love has been used as a universal designation of 
the true Christian state. It has been represented to 
be the instrument by which Christianity works. It 
has been so generally regarded as the means by which 
a man should know God that I am surprised that 
theology has made so little of it—that, indeed, it has 


made almost nothing at all of it. Theology has been: 


made up from the struggles and strifes of life—from 
effects and not from causes. 

It seems to me that now we are coming to a new 
dispensation. I see a great many signs and tokens 
that lead me to hope. In summer, if one has the grace 
to get up at four o’clock in the morning, he will see 
things that he can see at no other time. Men get up 
early to see the comet; but there are things happening 
every day in the year that are more wonderful than 
comets, which men do not see. One who rises betimes 
will see in the east long beams of light shooting up. 
According to the old Hebrew figure, they are horns, 
as it were, of light. Then, by-and-by there is a whis- 
pering of birds in the trees; and afar off are answers 
toit. By these tokens a man knows that the mornin 
is at hand. 

So a man, by what he sees in every direction, and 
by the sounds which reach his ears from every side, 
can very confidently say, It is morning; the day is 
about to break in God’s spiritual kingdom.” The ad- 
vance comes on as silently, through the mysterious 
power of God, as the morning approaches with glowing 
radiance. 

Then there is a great movement in the same general 
direction in the churches. There is a searching, in 
more or less of the churches round about, for what is 
called the higher life.“ There has been an effort in 
not a few churches to attain what is called perfec- 
tion.” There are a great many men who are trying to 
break through out of a mere formal life. 

Then there are persons who believe that they are 
endowed with a power by which they can work what 
they call miracles.” I do not make much distinction 
between a miracle and an ordinary phenomenon of 
nature. 


Friday Evening, Oct. 20, 1899. 


Now, I do not know how correct the impressions of 
these persons may be; I do not know how near they 
are to philosophical truth ; but this I know, that there 
is a current of feeling and endeavor running in the 
direction of which I have spoken; and I think it is 
growing. I think there is an increasing light. I think 
the voice of God is coming more and more to be 
heard and recognized. I think that the morning is 
coming. 

The question, therefore, becomes one of profound 
interest, ‘‘ How can I understand these mysteries? Is 
there such a thing as knowing that by which a man is 
raised to such a state that ne almost partakes of the 
power of God?” I think Christ taught that when on 
one occasion the disciples asked him why they could 
not cast out demons; and when on another occasion 
they asked him to strengthen their faith. 

He replied, ‘‘ If you have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, you shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 
unto yonder place, and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you.” Not that he meant 
that literally; but he used this figure for the purpose 
of conveying a strong truth. Howbeit, this kind,” 
he continued, ‘‘ goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing.” The implication is that there is to be an exer- 
tion of human power; that men do not get the bless- 
ings which they seek unless they rise up into certain 
favorable conditions. 

In another place he presents the case of the unjust 
judge, who, when the widow besought him to avenge 
her of her adversary, would not, but who, afterwards, 
for a selfish reason did do it; and then says, If a 
man, from a selfish reason, will do justly, how much 
more will God vindicate his own elect from an oppo- 
site reason! If a man will not get up and perform 
an act of mercy because it is right, but will because 
he wants to go to-sleep, how much more will God show 
mercy through a spirit of pure benevolence! The 
power of the argument is inthis: God is one who is so 
full of sympathy and love that he is more ready to give 
than to receive. 

Well, all this goes to show that there is an atmos- 
phere, if I may so say, into which men may rise to- 
ward the divine nature, not only so that their higher 
sentiments shall control their lower instincts and ap- 
petites, but so that they shall have a power over mat- 
ter itself which does not ordinarily belong to human 
life. 

How are we to rise into that atmosphere? That is 
the practical question. A great many would say, By 
fasting and prayer.” Yes, when fasting and prayer 
have their appropriate results. A man who fasts, 
thinking simply of the fasting, gets very little benefit 
from it; but if a man‘who is too luxurious, and is apt 
to adumbrate his mind by over-eating, fasts, that he 
may clarify his mind, and come into relations of 
sympathy with God and men, he gets great benefit 
from it. 

Now, according to the teaching of Christ, what is 
the spirit which brings us into those relations? I say 
itis love. Let me illustrate how it works. We all 
know that we cannot take astronomical observations 
in cloudy weather. If there is an eclipse, you are no 
wiser respecting it by reason of any observation that 
you may take when the heavens are obscured by 
clouds. If you are going to take an observation of the 
transit of Venus, or of any other stellar phenomenon, 
you must have a clear sky. 

Now, the malign passions are clouds; and if you 
are going to make an observation of the divine nature, 
or of spiritual life, all these clouds must be cleared 
away. Blessed are the pure in heart. They shall 
see God.” If a man is selfish, avaricious, jealous, 
hating, if he is subject to uncontrollable passions, such 
as anger and revenge, he cannot see through the 
clouds that rise into the heaven above him; and be- 
fore he can discern heavenly things these clouds must 
be swept out of the way. 

It is this atmosphere that brings us into likeness to 
God; namely, that state of mind in which, so far 
from being selfish, our hearts go out in sympa- 
thy toward other people, so that their interests are 
ours. It is not simply a sense of duty. ‘I ought,” 
comes in appropriately under love as a registration of 
experience; but a sympathetic desire for other, people's 
welfare should precede every other in Christian life. 
It becomes the fountain which sets all the other facul- 
ties at work. The moment you have this state of real, 
exalted, Christian affection, it has the power of putting 
down in you all that which the Apostle calls fleshly 
lust.” Whatever is malign, hateful, injurious, it puts 
down. It is that state of mind that should run, to- 
day, to-morrow, every day, deeper and stronger than 
any ether. Whena man has this sympathetic love 
which leads him to seek the welfare of men, and brood 
over them, when all his inclinations are under the 
control of that quality, then there are no clouds be- 
tween him and God. He is in that state of mind in 
which the Spirit operates on him. He is not thralled 
by earthly things, He is lifted up above them, 


In that state there are certain mep who are endowed 
with imagination, and who have come as near to see- 
ing God as it is possible for a man to come to seeing 
an invisible being. There are men whose conscious- 
ness of the presence of God is as intense and as per- 
vasive as their consciousness of the presence of earthly 
friends. 

A man may rise up into a state of perfect charity 
toward all men (and by charity I mean the absence of 
all that is selfish, and the presence of ardent sympa- 
thetic love); and through that state, as through an 
atmosphere, God comes down to him. 

God also comes down to us through the histories and 
biographies of men who have experienced ecstatic 
states of mind. It is not possible for me to put into 
words certain experiences that I have had. It seems 
to me that if I could once preach a sermon in which I 
should embody the visions that I have had of God’s 
beauty and glory, if I could only catch them and pre- 
sent them in words, and leave them as a legacy to the 
world, I would be willing never to preach again. 
Indeed, I think the trial and disappointment of preach- 
ing is in attempting to reach up to things that are just 
beyond our grasp. We preach at them, and that is the 
best we can do. Many and many a time I have seen 
truths, and bave aimed at them, and have been like a 
hunter that sees a bird, and fires at it, and sees the 
feathers fly, but does not secure his game. Yet if 
one is in this state of all-comprehending love he will 
have an atmosphere in him through which the truths 
of God become clearer and more undoubted than any 
logic or reason can make them. I think the highest 
state of belief is not that which comes from what we 
have actually reasoned out, but that which comes from 
impressions, if I might say, divinely borne in, ab extra 
—from the outside. | 

If a man wants to be a perfect man in Christ Jesus, 
this is where the foundations are to be laid; in tha 
temper which is free from everything that is selfish 
hurtful, envious, suspicious, quarrelsome, or jealous 

Go and sit before the camera fora photograph. You 
must sit still, and nothing must come between you 
and the light, or the picture will be blurred ; and when 
you seek for the revelation of God in you there must 
be no distemperature, no angry passions, nothing that 
sullies or defiles the transparent light of love in your 
soul. Through that God may reproduce his own linea- 
ments in you, and only so. 

This is to be, not once in a while, not once a year, 
not once a month, simply. It is better that it should 
be as often as that than that it should not be at all; 
but if one wants to be in the highest sense a child of 
God he must come into this state, not only, but he 
must abide in it; and it must become in him a dis- 
position to do good continually. Then he will learn 
mightily great things out of the law of God. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF TEMPERANOE. 


The annual meeting of the Episcopal Church Tem- 
perance Society in this city during the last week has 
brought before the public what may be called a new de. 
parturein the temperance reform agitation. This society 
was organized a little overa yearago,and was modeled 
closely after a similar organization which is in suc- 
cessful operation in the English Church. Its object. in 
brief, is to unite all Christian people in an organized 
effort to promote true temperance. For this purpose 
various pledges are administered, and those who wish to 
join the society may promise to abstain entirely from all 
intoxicating beverages, or to use such beverages spar- 
ingly only at their meals, or never to drink in saloons 
or grog-shops, or not to treat or be treated in business 
transactions. These pledges are to be considered as 
binding only as long as the persons making them re 
tain their cards of membership in the society. The 
resolutions passed at the recent meeting characterize 
this scheme of temperance as broad, tolerant, and 
Scriptural, and worthy of the support of all Christian 
men. The claimof the society is most certainly a valid 
one; whether or not it will be practically successful in 
doing what it has set out to do, will be decided in the 
future. There is no earthly reason why the most 
radical prohibitionist should not approve such a 
platform, so far as it goes. He may think thatit goes 
a very little way; he may even believe that such a 
basis of action is an unworthy compromise with evil ; 
but if he is not blinded by prejudice or fanaticism 
he must surely acknowledge that something is gained 
if men who are immoderate drinkers can be so far 
cured of their habit as to become moderate, that is 
temperate, drinkers. They have at least taken a step 
in the right direction, short though it may be. If they 
are dealt with in a Christian spirit, if they are gently 
and gradually led, and not driven roughshod, perhaps 
they will yet land in the total abstinence camp, which 
some regard as the only camp of safety. So that, 
even from the prohibitionist’s point of view, it would 
seem as though he ought to work with such a society 
up to a certain point.—[Tribune, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
he Rditortal Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
caged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
mission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ati cases.] 
D. ArpLeTon & Co., N. X. 
Sir Roger de Coverley.“ Reimprinted from the 
** Spectator.” 
Appleton’s Hand book of Winter Resorts. 
„Stellar Theology and Masonic Astronomy.” By 
Rovert Hewitt Brown. 
Rost, CARTER & Bnos., N. Y. 
Morning by Morning; or, Daily Readings. By 
the Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. 
„Evening by Evening; or, Reading at Eventide.” 
By the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Little Buliets from Batala.“ By A. L. O. E. 
Estes & LaurtaT, Boston. 
Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book. A Guide to Mar- 
keting and Cooking. 
“Three Vassar Girls Abroad.” 
Champney. 
The Prize Book for Boys and Girls. 1832. 
Ginn & HEATH, Boston. 
„% Beowulf.” An Anglo-Saxon Poem. Translated 
by James M. Garnett. 
HARrER & Bros., N. Y. 
Mr. Stubb’s Brother.” By James Otis. 
*t Knocking Round the Rockies. By Ernest In- 
gersoll. 
Snakespeare's King Henry the Sixth, Edited by 
Wm. J. Rolfe. 
“The Boy Travelers in Egypt and the Holy 
Lard.” By Thomas W. Knox. 
Harper’s Young People. 1582. 
Franklins Square Library. 
„Lorna Doone.” By R. D. Blackmore. 
„Of High Degree.” By Charies Gibbon. 
“The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford.” 
Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
Henry Hout & Co, N. Y. 
„ Renaissance in Italy.“ By John Addingten 
Symonds. Vols. Land II. 


M. L. RO OK, N. Y. 
*s Youth: Its Care and Culture. By J. Mortimer 
Granville. 


By Lizzie W. 


LEE & SUEPARD. 
„Ring Out, Wild Bells.“ By Alfred Tennyson. 


Illustrated. 

„The Wonderful City of Tokio.” By Edward 

Footlights and Frolic.” By Mrs. Charles Fer- 


nald. 
„The Young Silver Seekers.” By Samuel Woods- 


_ work Cozzens. 
The Boat Builders Series. 
Oliver Optic. 
D. Loturorp & Co., Boston. 

„The Poet and the Children.“ Edited by Mat- 
thew H. Lothrop. 

„Wild Flowers and Where They Grow.” 
Amanda B. Harris. 

„The Old Oaken Bucket.“ 


Humphrey. 
„Chronicles of the Slimpcett Family and Others.” 


By Abby Morton Diaz. 
J. R. Osaoov & Co., Boston. 
„Memo of John Dahigren.’’ By Madeline Vin- 
ton Dahlgren. 
THomas NELSON & Son, N. Y. 
** Homer’s Stories Simply Told.” By C. H. Han- 
son. 


„All Adrift.” By 


By 


Illustrated by Miss 


& Hunt, N. X. 

Lesson Commentary on the International Les- 
sone, 1883.“ By J. II. and J. L. Vincent. 

„The Berean Beginners’ Book, 1883.“ 

„The Berean Question Book.” 

„The Berean Senior Lesson Book. 

** amusements in the Light of Reason, History, 
and Revelation.” By the Rev. 8. M. Vernon. 

„Three Suceessful Lives.“ 

„Life of Capt. John Smith.“ By Charles K. 


True. 

** Christian Work and Consolation.” By Abel 
Stevens. 

„Heroic Methodists o the Olden Times.” By 
Daniel Wise. 

„The School at Beechwood.” 


A. D. F. Rax & Co., N. Y. 
„Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss.” 
N. Tippats & Sons, N. . 
* Letters to His Eminence Cardinal McC oskey.” 
By the Rev. James O'Connor. 
W. A. WIDE & Co, Boston. 
** Peloubet’s Notes on the International Lessons, 


1888,” 
MAGAZINES. 


International Review, Unitarian Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


WEEKLY PAMPHLET OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 

5. den Net.” No. 2. They Have Their 
D ** The Personal Influence of 
God.” No. 4. ** The Principle of Spiritual Growth.” 
Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Single Copies, 


7 cents. 
For Yearly Subscription, $2; to Ol en and 
Theological Students, $1.70; address the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N. J. 


DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY 


HAVE READY 


TWO Superb Holiday Books. 


I. 
A GROUP OF ETCHERS. 


Twenty Etchings by modern French and English Artiste, including plates by Seymour, Haden, Whistler, 


Hamerton, Palmer, Bruinet-Debainese, and o 
MIN. I vol. foiio, elexantly bound, $15.00. 


ers. With text critical and descriptive by S. G. W. BenJa- 


II. 
CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. 


Music edited by REINHOLD HERMAN, 
In unique binding, with satine portfolio. 
A pictorial art book of infinite variety. 


from all parts of the world. Thesong with which 


cradle sones chanted by peasants in the homes of Bretagne. 


1 with colored pictures by Walter Satterlee. 
ce, 00. 

The collection of Oradle Songs offers r presentat ve specimens 
the squaw of the Indian rocks her child to rest; the 


guedoc, and Brabant; Chinese, Cuban, 


man, Norwegian. Spanish, Swedish, French, Latin, Greek, and various other Cradle Songs, are grace. 


Ger 
fully illustrated with colored pictures and fitted to the original music. ' 
In its artistic, and antiquarian, and phi‘osophical interest the book cannot 


orixina s of the foreign songs. 
fail to recommend itself to all. 


TUNIS; 
The Land and the People. 


By ERNST Von HESSE-WARTEGG. With numerous 
fine illustrations. 1 vol, 12mo, handsomely bound, 


1, 75. 

The Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg may be con- 

ratulated on having written one of the most enter- 
fining and 4 works on Tunis that has ever 
been published. It is worth reading from the first 
to the last chapter and is full of evidence of culture 
and accurate observation. The style is lively and 
fresh, and the facts are corroborated by unquestion- 
able proof.” 

E. P. ROK’S NOVELS. 

BARRIERS NT 10 

WHAT CAN SHE DO? 

FROM JEST 10 EARNEST. 

NKAR TO NATL ART. 

A KNIGHT OF THE NINELEENTH CENTURY; 

A FACE ILLUMINED. 

OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. 

A DAY OF FATE. 
WITHOUh A HOME, 
Per volume, handsomely bound, 81. 50. 
„„ The sale of these novela has exoeeded 300,000 
The last volume, Without a Home,” hay- 

n the most successful of them all. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


Y MOTTOES FROM E. P. 
mig 8 WRITINGS 


Edited by Lyman ABBoTT, with portrait of Mr. 
Roe forthe first time engraved. 32mo, cloth, $1.00. 


BURKHARD 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


— 2 vols. Cloth, $7.50; half morocco 


Translations are siven, beside the 


BELL’S 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


Selected. Edited, with copious notes, by ROBERT 
BELL. Printed on linen paper by Francis Hart & Co. 
Cloth, gilt tops, 51.50. 

A few copies remain of the larger paper edition, 
limited to 100 copies, on hand: made paper. 


RAWLINS ONS 


ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 


The Five Monarchies. Chaldea, Assyria, Bab- 
ylonia, “edia, and Persia. 3 vols. 

The Sixth Slonarchy. Parthia. 1 vol. 

The Seventh Monarchy. The Sassanian or 
New Persian Empire,2 vols. Six vols., 8vo, pro. 
fusely illustrated, handsomely printed, and bound 
in cloth, per vol., 83.00; in half merccco, per vol., 


CROWE & CAVALCASSELLE’S 


LIFE OF TITIAN. 


2 illustrated. Cloth, $7.50; half moroc- 
PATTISON’S 


Renaissance of Art in France. 
I'd. 2 vols. Cloth, $7.50; half-morocco, $12 50. 
SCHAFF & GILMAN’S 


Library of Religious Poetry. 


1000 pages, 8vo, with 15 portraits on steel, Cloth, 
elit edges, $5.00; $7.50; full mo- 


rocco, 810. 00. 

1888 Poems (lesa than 800 of them are hymns). 716 
authors. Biographical and hterary notes of 
unusual completeness. 

„The only work of its kind. A companion 
volu — — complement to all other Cyclopedias 


of Pee 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


The Magazine for Every Cultivated Home. 


„Every person who has a taste for the Fine Arts 
should subscribe for it.“ The Home Journal. 


— — 


‘THE 


MAGAZINE: 
OF ART. 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of 
the Beauties of Ancient, Medizval, 
and Contemporary Taste. 


Price, 35 cents, Monthly, $3.50 
per year. 


The new volume commences with the De- 
cember Number, 1882. 


The First NuMBER of the New VOLUME 
(Dec., 1882) will be enriched by a beautiful 
ETCHING, by LALAUzR, from an original 
draw log by G. L. Seymour, entitled MAID- 
EN- DREAMS,“ and 50 wood engravings, 
four of which are full-page. 


„The Monthly Record of American Art,” 
which has met with such favor, not only from 
Artists, but also from the Publie, will be con- 
tinued. 

Volume IV., being the firet volume of the 
New Enlarged Series, bound in cloth, full 
gilt, is now almost out of print, and price is 
increased from $5 to #6 percopy. Volume 
V., being the second volume of the New 
Enlarged Series, bound in cloth, full gilt, 
with suitable design in ink and gold, is now 
ready. Price $5, or Volume V. and a year's 
subscription for $7 50. 


Cloth cases for binding Volumes IV. and 
V. will be sent postpaid for 75 cents each. 
Parties sending their Parts, prepa'd, can have 
them bound in cloth, gilt edges, for $1 50 per 
Vol. 


Prospectus of New Volume sent free on 
application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


T. DEWITT TALMAGE, Editor. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of 1883 the SUNDAY MAGA- 
ZINE will enter on a new series, with the distinctive 
purpose of providing such a variety of reading 
matter of the highest literary merit (entertaini: g. 
chaste and instructive) as shall commend it to 
Christian parents, and those engaged in the instruc- 
tion of the young. We purpore to provide the 
healthiest, yet most sparkling literature, for young 
and old. In proof of this we wish it distinctly un- 
ders tood that Dr. TaLMaGeE is the real editor, and 
intends to put his best work intoit. Writers of the 
greatest ac now ledged excellence will contribute to 
its pages, and the Jilustrations will be of a higher 
grade than any that have hitherto appeared in the 
Magazine. The chief Clergymen, Lawyers, College 
3 and Literary Men and Women will write 

or ue. 


Among other unique attractions we shall have the 
following twelve questions answered by the leaders 
of each denomination : * 


WHAT IS METHODISM ? 


WHAT IS EPISCOPALIANISM ? 


WHAT IS PRESBYTERIANISM 


WHAT IS THE BAETIST CHURCH » 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES? 
WHAT I8 CONGREGATIONALISM 
WHAT IS THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH’? 


WHAT IS LUTHERANISM 
WHAT JS MORAVIANISM ! 
WHAT is the REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH? 


WHAT IS SWEDENBORGIANISM 


‘WHAT IS ROMAN CATHOLICISM? 


Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D.D., Richmond, Va.; Rev. 
Charles H. Hall, D. D., Brooklyn, N. V.; Rev 
Chauncy Giles, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Isaac 
Erret, D. D., VUincivnati, O.; Rev. Daniel Curry, 
D. D., N. Y; Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., N. .; 
Rev. F. C. Ewer, D. D., N. .; Bishop Charles E. 
Cheney, Chicago, III., and others, will answer the 
above questions. 


The Price of the Sunday Magazine is $3 per 
year, postage free. Four copies will be sent for 
$9; six copies for $12. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS, 


Specimen Copies toany address for lo cents. Re- 
mit by money order or registered letter to 


FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
0?" 53, 65, 57 Park Place, New York. 


THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM, 
for the 7 the International Series of Bible 
Lessons, edi by John H. Viucent, is nounced 

e best. Sample pages sent to an free of 


to any 
IPR HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. I. 


P 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers 


Have Just Published 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine. 16 mo.. 
cloth. Price 75 cents. 


An exquisitely written little sketch is found in 
that remarkable production, The Little Pilgrim,“ 
which is just now attracting much attention both in 
Europe and America. It is highly imaginative in 
its scope, representing one of the world-worn and 
weary pilgrims of our earthly sphere as entering 
upon the delights of heaven after death. Ihe pict- 
ure of heaven is drawn with the rarest delicacy and 
refinement, andisin agreeable contrast in this re- 
spect to the materia! sketch‘of this future home fur- 
nished in Mies Stuart Puelps’s weil-remembered 
*Gates Aar.“ The book will be a balm to the 
heart of many readers who are in accord with the 
faith of its author; and to others its reading will 
afford rare pleasure from the exceeding beanty and 
affecting simplicity of its almost perfect literary 
style.”—[Saturday Evening Gazette! 


Norse Stories Retold from the 
Eddas. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 
16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 

The old Norge stories bear beirg told again and 
again. Mr. Mabie keep their freshness, fascina- 
tion and simplicity in bis new version of them, and 
one reads with unabated pleasure of Odin's search 
for wisdom, of the wooing of Gerd, and of all the 
strange adventures of Thor, of the beautiful Balder, 
of the wicked Loke, and, best of al’, of the new 
earth that was created after long years of darkness, 
in which there was no sun, no moon, no stare, no 
Asgard, no Hel, no Jotunheim; in which gods, 
giants, monsters and men were all dead—the earth 
upon which the gods look lovingly, upon which 
men are industrious and obedient, and know that 
the All-Father helps them.”—[ Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL CALENDARS 
FOR 1888. 


LONGFELLOW CALENDAR 
EMERSON CALENDAR. 


The selections for each day of the year from the 
writings of Longfellow and Mr. Emermon from a 
col'ection of sentences of remarkable interest and 


velue. 

The Lonefellow Calendar has én exce'lent portrait 
of the Poet, views of his home and of the Belfry of 
Bruges, and figures of Evangeline and Priscilla. 
The Emerson Calendar gives a view of Emerson's 
home, and is exceedingly artistic. 

The execution of the Calendars is very noteworthy, 
Twenty Colors being used, 80 as to produce a rich 

et tasteful effect. The admirers of Longfellow and 

Emerson will heartily welcome these beautiful sou- 


venirs. 
Price $1.00 each,. 


DOCTOR ZAY. 


A Novel. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
in one volume. {Gmo. $1.25. 
“Tt is a strong, wholesome 
piece of literary work. Of 
course, everybody will read the 


book. 
[Boston Transcript. 


It is a book from which every 
man and woman might draw 
lofty inspiration.” 

[St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Ho one will pick up the book 
without reading it through. It 
is fresh and clever fron begin- 


ning to end.”’ 
[Richmond State. 


“One of the best novels of the 
year. . Thewhole romance is 
a fine specimen of unity and 
delicate finish.”’ 

[Troy Times. 

HA clever and deeply interest- 
ing story.“ 

[Philadelphia North American. 

“A fresh and strong new 


novel,”’ 
[Springfield Republican. 


„For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth Street, N. V. 


THE INTERNATIONAL S. S. LESSONS 
FOR 1883. 


THE LEAF CLUSTER. 


THE LEAF GUUSTER has been, enlarged. and 
0 


room, as well as a valuable help in the teachin 
lesson to the little ones The pictures are b 
illuminated. Issued quasteriy- Price, $4 per annum. 
As the number of copies is limited, send your orders 
early. Address, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. V. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
American Composers. 


As regards musical compositions of note, Amer- 
ica is undoubtedly young. A great deal has, how- 
ever, during the last few years, been accomplished. 
The following are all by native composers : 

y ° 00). By S. G. Pratt. 


t. Peter, (31.60). B K. Paine. 
well-known Oratorio. 


tion Rymu. (30cts.) By J.C. D. Parker. 
tedempt rt. but complete and impressive work. 


© „ (8%cts.) By A,C.Gutterson. 
Christmas. 8 antata for Christmas time. 


Jerusalem. (80cts.) H. E. 
impressive and musical , 


46th} (ww cts.) By Dudley — 
rat - class sacred composition. 


God. By G. 2 Bristow. 
— An Oratorio. ble words and music. 
Bare, (81.00.) By J. A. 
— on d beau tiful eseni c Can 
Chadwick. 
Canta 


Joseph's Bondage. (31.00 ) 
Christ 228 — (80 cta.) By W. — 


A splendid oriental saered C 
tmas Cantata 


Don 5 (81.50) By Dudley Buck. 
A lewend the — to music. 


W 1.00.) By J. R. T as. 
in n- doors) for a concert. 


New — nade Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root. 
New arrangement of a famous Oantata. 
ots.) 
tatas. 


5 Burning Ship (0 cts.) and Storm Kin 
By ¥ F. Baker. y and striking 


_ OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. He DITSON & CO., 243 Broadway, New York. 


THE LESSON IN THE CLOSET, -—— 183. 


By CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 
FA Book for all Sunday-Schools. ag 
Price 20 cents, 


It contains the revised version of the lesson for 
each Sunday of the first six months of 1883, with 
injected annotstions, accompanied by a devout med- 
itation on each = ssage. It is intended to bespirit- 
ually helpful to teachers and scholars. 


New Testament Helps 
Edited by Rev. W. F. CRAFTS, 
Price 20 cents. 


Best helps from the costly Teachers’ Bible of Bad- 
Tn, SPOTTISWOODE and OxrorD, with numerous 
other lista nd tables og Se. Abbott, George F. Pen- 
tecost and tue editor, thus giving what could not be 
otherwise obtained for less thau 60. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey St., New York. 


THE PERIODICALS 
von THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


THE SONDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 30 cents per 
year. By mail 60 cents; special rates to clubs. 
THE AM. 8.8. UN. QUARTERLY. ® cents per 

year. Five copies and over, 15 cents each. 

THE A. M. S. S. UN. PRIMARY QUARTERLY, 15 
cents pe: year. 4cents a single copy. Four 
copies and over, 10 cents each year. 

THE SUNDAY HOUR, 

ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

and TRUTH IN LIFE. Three new monthly papers, 
Each 25 cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents 
each per year, or two and a helf cents per quarter. 

THE YOUTH'S WORLD (monthly). B cents a 
year. Five copies or more, 12 cents each a year. 


PICTURE WORLD for Little People. & cents a 
year. Five copies or more, 20 cents each a year, 


When these five ery | illustrated ‘papers are 
taken together, they a.e furnished reduced 
rates. 


SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER, and 


PRIMARY LESSON PAPER. Price of each re- 
nt. Ten copies, 60 cents per year, 100 conten, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OHART. $1.00 a year. 
BSUPERINTENDENT'S REVIEW PAPER. cents 
a year 


year. 
SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PAPER. 
Ten copies and over, 3 cents each per year. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK 
FOR 1883. 


As the lessons for next year are from the Acts of 
the Apostles, the books of Joshua, Ju Ruth, 
and First Samuel, this Hand book will be more than 
usually interesting. 

Single copy, card-board covers, 10 cents; 100 copi 
88.00, Bound in boarde, single 
15 cents; 100 copies, $12.00 


Commentary on the Acts ef the Apostles. 


By Dean Howson and CANON Srence. Edited by 
Rev. fcuarr, D. D., LL. D. 12mo, 448 
pp., with map, 81.25. . 

This Commentary is the latest and yy 


criticism and explanation of the sacred dis 
y valuable for Sunday-school use. 


ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES, 


Where can better or cheaper books be had than 
these in the Robert Raikes Libraries. of which three 
sets have been published by the American Sunda 
ome —.— ly 2, 000 d the three se 
containing nearly pages, an 

6,000 pages. ‘Lhe price of . set is $1, which 
covers the postage. 


American S. S. Union, 
1122 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

10 Bible House, New York 


We make a Specialty of 
CYCLOPAEDIAS: 
Send for price list and terms. 


N, TIBBALS & SONS, 
194 Nassau Street, New York City. 


u set consists of ten 16mo — : 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. 


“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” Au- 
them, S os, and Chorus. Geo. Wm. Warren. 60cte. 

„Te Deum in C. Solos and Chorus. Thos, Spen- 
cer Lloyd. 50 cts. 

“ om the Glad Tidings.” Solo and Chorus. 

P. Danks. 50 cts 

“and There Were Shepherds.” Solo and 
Cnoras. H. P. Dinks, 50 cra, 

Communion Service Complete. H. B. El- 
Wanger. 40 cts. 

“Te Deum.” (Octs. “Jubilate.” 40 cts. A. 
J. Holden. Complete, $1. 

Offertory Sentences. H. P. Danke. 40 cts. 

* Nativiey.” Solo for Christmas. Holden. 50 cts. 

“Grace Collection No. 2 A complete pro- 
gramme of a Sundayschool Christmas Festival, 
with six new Carols, by Buck, Mosenthall, War- 
ren, etc. 20 ctr. 

“Christmas Chimes.” A com plete service for a 
Sunday-echoo! Christmas Festival, with Carole, 

ponses, etc. Music by H. P. Danks, 5 cts, 

per copy; $4 per 100. 


Send for complete list of Christmas Music. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y- 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of Stepping Heavenward.“ 
One vol, crown 8vo., 575 pages, withesteel portrait 
and five full-page’ illustrations. Clotb, $2.95, 

In addition to the narrative the volume contains 
a copious selection from Mra, Prenties’s correspon- 
dence, especialiy on topics pertaining to the re- 
ligious life and interesting personal reminiscences. 


ANSON D. f. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 BROADWAY, con. 20TH sTREET, NEW YORK, 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Fractions 
of the dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 


Be Sure to Try 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas 
Music and Services, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM, 


MMANUEL.—New Cantata by Doane. Very at- 
tractive. Price $20 fer 100; 25 cents by 


HRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to God. 
—— Scripture Selections, with New 
Music by Lowry. $4 per 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


HRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13.—Beantiful 
Carols by favorite authors. 
$3 per 100; 4 cents each by Mail. 


A full line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services, 
ete. Catalogues sent on request. 


BIGLOWV & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth street 81 3 street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


HOW TO SUCCEED 


In Public Life, As a Minister, As a 
Physician, As a Musician, As an 
Engineer, As an Artist, In 
Mercantile Life, As an In- 
ventor, and in Liter- 
ature. 


A series of Essays, reprinted from The 
Christian Union, and edited, with an intro- 
duction, by the Rev. Lyman Annhorr. The 
following 


NOTABLE MEN 


are contributors to the book : 


Senators Bayard and Edmunds, 
Drs, John Hall, Willard Parker, and 
Leopold Damrosch, 
Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, 
Lawson Valentine, 
Hon. Geo. B. Loring, 
Thomas Edison, 
E. P. Roe, 
Lyman Abbott. 


This book will be sent from this 
office to any reader of The Christian 
_Union, postage paid, on receipt of 
50 CENTS. It is neatly printed 
and bound in stiff covers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Financial und Ansurance. 


THE WEEK. 

However important may be the results 
of a general election to the political 
situation, it is often the case that it has 
a marked effect on the financial pros- 
pects, even where there is no real cause 
for any disturbance in such change. 
There is usually an apprehension that 
it will bring with it unsettlement to 
national and corporate credits, and in- 
directly to security values. It would be 
difficult to see how there could be any 
immediate or remote eyil to property 
security in the elections of last Tuesday, 
but they were interpreted to carry with 
them an unfavorable meaning in the 
stock exchanges of the country, and had 
the effect of depreciating values to quite 
a serious extent. Some classes of shares 
were adversely affected 5 per cent. and 
over, while the general market suffered 
an average decline of 3 percent. This 
decline was partially recovered before 
the close of the week. Activity in money, 
also, helped the downward course. For 
three days money loaned as high as 
20 to 25 per cent. at times, and ranged, 
on the average, from 10 to 15 per cent. 
This stringency was generally regarded 
as of an artificial character, both on 
account of the suddenness with which 
it came and went, and because of some 
of the features attending it. 

The course of the money market will 
very soon, it is conceded, flow easier, 
and the necessity of setting all adverse 
influences at work together, to produce 
low markets for the larger buyers to pur- 
chase stocks in, was undoubtedly a con- 
sideration which entered into the situa- 
tion. At all events, with all of these con- 
ditions at work, it may be remarked that 
the result to quotations was only tempo- 
rary, and that some of the leading shares 
are higher than they were at the com- 
mencement of the movement Wednesday. 
It is difficult for the more conservative 
to see how, with so many elements 
of a favorable situation and prospect in 
view, any further attempts at depres- 
sion can prove successful. The further 
reports respecting the movements of cot- 
ton and wheat are very satisfactory. Our 
exports at the port of New York alone 
during this last week were over $8,000,- 
000, which is considerably in advance of 
last year’s during the corresponding 
week. These exports were made up 
very largely of c2reals, as it must be re- 
membered that, especially this year, the 
cotton exports are being made very 
largely from Southern ports, principally 
from New Orleans ; so that the total sum 
of export valuation must include cotton, 
which scarcely shows in the figures 
above. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ad- 
vertised to redeem, without rebate, the 
bonds included in the 118th call, amount- 
ing to $15,000,000, so that there are now 
subject to redemption, including bonds 


not yet presented of the old calls, over 
$25,000,000. The bonds redeemed, 
therefore, on this last notice are about 
$3,000,000; which has reduced the 
money pressure somewhat. 

The Bank Statement is an unfavorab!e 
one, as every one expected; but the 
banks are in a better condition than the 
figures indicate, as the receipts from 
bond redemption come in the latter part 
of the week. The Bank Statement shows 
a decrease in loans of $2,134,000; in 
specie, $3,204,000; in legal tenders, 
#1,117,800; in deposits, $5,242 300, re- 
sulting in a decreaee of reserve of $3, 
010,625. Money is 6 per cent. at close. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 


Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


pe 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during e — years’ ess. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica- 
tion. J. B. WATHING & Co. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Hunnt NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for co on. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those no? already known. 


ae allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 

on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 

over. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1,000, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission busimess 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

ial attention given to orders by Mail 

and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 

other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its] pages for any purpose. 


His g Hater, 


5 Nassau St., N. V. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
a fairs on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
— 1881, to Zist December, 


„„ „„ eee 1,587,534 47 
Total Marine Premiums.......... $5,627,021 57 


uary to 318 mber ‘ 

Loeses pald during the 
same period.. $1,775,882 80 

Returns of Pre- 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
~ City, and St —— $8,965,758 00 
tock, City, and other Stoc 
—~ ured by Stocks, and other- 
Real I Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.. 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1 631,294 2 
Cash in Bank 847,765 99 


.. -$13,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date ali 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atthe time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared 0 
net earned premiums of the Company, for .u« 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May Lext. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
—— 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONE BORAGE 


OHARLES DENNIS. 
MOO 


lewis 0 288 
CHAS. H RUSSELL, 


M H. FOGG 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CE HURBER, 


DEGROOT, 


0 A. HAN A 

WILL 

HENRY COLLINS, 
RIKER. 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WI EBB, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 


J. & W. — 7 = | 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelere, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PABT OF THE WORLD. 


| 
| 
— 
| 
Premiums on Poncies not marked off 
— — miums and 3 
Expenses. . . 924,227 02 
— — 
— — 
RLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOT 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
ROBT. B. MINTURN 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
VID LAN GE LW. 
88A W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
— 
iM. STURG . 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JJ. JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 
ROYAL PHELPS 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’. 
H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
Bil of end make Telegraphie 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

My letter is late to come under the head of The Pub- 
lic School Question, but it seems to me that none of 
your correspondents write particularly of the country 
schools. Surely they come under the head of Public 
Schools, and with a system so poorly constructed, in- 
deed in most cases without a system at all, that were 
it not for the country boy’s surroundings, his ‘‘ envi- 
ronments,” with an inherent strength of character gath- 
ered from those very environments, we would find, 
instead of a majority of successful men, they would all 
be ‘‘ plodding farmers.” 

There is not 2 man or a woman in the United States 
who would not, in a general way, pronounce the pub- 
lic schools a public blessing, a common blessing, and 
yet after a lapse of sixteen years I fail to observe one 
ota of improvement in the country school. And I 
have had actual experience, having taught in Ohio at 
that time, and the past year in Dakota. 

Amongst its most glaring defects are, first, an entire 
lack of attention on the part of the School Board, often 
composed of men without a single element of fitness, 
the frequent change of teachers, lack of interest in 
parents, and a decided antipathy on the part of the 
Board to maps, globes, and “helps” in any 
orm, as unnecessary expenses. One correspondent 
laments the disappearance of the ‘‘schoolmaster;” 
we have just had an. experience“ in that way. 
During a summer term of five months we had a teacher, 
a woman, who had given general satisfaction, who 
would also take the winter term; but the Board de- 
cided they wanted a man. In the matter of governing 

the school she had given entire satisfaction, and indeed 
they had no fault to find, but it was customary, etc., 
etc., to have a man in winter; so a man they had. He 
was a graduate from a college, and a theological 
student; in fact, a prize. We have lived in a new 
country for years, with all its disadvantages and 
hard work, and our children, I often think, have 
had so little of what they call fun“ inter- 
spersed with their work, but that winter I used to 
listen to them detailing their daily exploits to each 
other, and I used to comfort myself with the thought 
that they were having some fun. ‘They never caught 
up to where they had left off at the end of the summer 
term. We were minus several panes of glass, in the 
spring, from the boys’ wrestling in the schoolroom, the 
furniture was dreadfully marred, two of the older 
pupils” drew their knives in a fight, and they had all, 
big and little boys, learnt how much muscle they each 
had. It takes a man to make men,” you know. In 
the spring our school was completely disorganized, 
and need I say demoralized ? 

What is it that Mr. E—— wants in a teacher for 
older pupils that an experienced woman lacks? Is it 
physical strength? Certainly the lady I speak of 
lacked that; she did not believe in corporeal punish- 
ment; thought it was barbarous; but she had the 
most perfect order. The gentleman, I think, probably 
did; at any rate, he threw his bunch of keys at two 
unruly boys; it quieted them effectually—for three 
minutes; had it hit one of them the effect would have 
been more lasting. 

It is one of the principal causes of our poor country 
school system that women have so little to do with 
them. Farmers’ wives, as a rule, are too busy, too 
hardworked and overworked, to pay much attention 
to the education of their children; add to this the 
fact that the farmers themselves are not progressive 
or wide awake enough to wish their wives to take part 
in public affairs; and farmers, more than any other 
one class of people, tread in the footsteps of their 
fathers—what was good enough for them is good 
enough fortheir children. Ask them what character- 
building means, and they would look at youin aston- 


ishment. Ask the average country schoolmaster, and 
he would tell you he wasn’t hired to build up char- 
acters, but to drill farmers’ sons in the common 
branches. Hence we need women to take more in- 
terest in school matters; women for teachers to de- 
velop individual characters, to teach, as wonnen best 
know, how what true manliness consists in. 


CENTENNIAL, Dakota. B. W. H. 


“IS IT CHRISTIAN?“ 

I read, with an interest that was somewhat painful, 
your editorial in last week’s issue with the above head- 
ing. Aud if all the facts in the case were given in 
your article, then I, Presbyterian as I am, say that it 
is not Christian. But I would like to have you answer 
your own questions two or three times. 

1. In the National Convertion of the Home Missionary 
Association held in Chicago, in June 1881, one of the 
speakers said: I have had the delightful privilege to 
see organized sixty-five Congregational churches, and 
three ‘ Union’ churches. The difference between the 
two is the odds, and if anybody can tell what it is he 
will be wiser than Jam. We organized on precisely 
the same platform in every particular.“ The whole 


tone of the speaker shows that his idea was that the 
word“ Union” was simply a convenient word with 
which to gull Presbyterians and others into joining 
churches which he meant should be, and which in two 
cases out of the three he mentions probably became, 
Congregational churches. Now, I ask you, Is that 
Christian ?” : 

2. Iknow a man, a minister, whose name is in the 
Congregational Year Book, and who is held in some- 
what of honor by the Congregational churches of the State 
in which he lives, who for six years has watched, with 
an eye as keen as that of a vulture, for signs of trouble 
in the Presbyterian churches of his State. And at the 
first rumor of trouble in any church he has brought 
his influence to bear, directly or indirectly, to increase 
that difficulty, so as, if possible, to organizea Congre- 
gational church out of the disaffected members of the 
Presbyterian church. I ask you again, IS that 
Christian?“ 

3. In my first pastorate, during a week of prayer, a 
Congregational minister came into one of our meetings. 
He was a revivalist. He had just finished a course of 
meetings in another place, and said that he had come 
to us to see if he could help us. I instantly welcomed 
him to my church, and announced a series of meetings. 
For the first week the meetings were held in my 
church. Then, as other denominations came in, 
the meeetings were held in other churches. But 
no results followed from his preaching, and in 
two or three weeks the meetings were brought 
to a close. And I found out afterwards that he had 
come there at the instigation of a brother Congrega- 
tional minister, and that his sole purpose was, if possi- 
ble, to split my church, and organize a Congregational 
church out of those he could draw off. I ask you 
again, Was that Christian?“ 

It mav be that in other cases, as apparently in that 
of Viuita, the Presbyterians have violated the ‘‘comity” 
existing between the two denominations. But I ven- 
ture the assertion that, after all, they have lived up to 
the spirit of that comity in a fairer and more faithful 
and more generous and more Christian way than bave 
the Congregationalists; and that if all the cases in 
which the comity has been broken could be collected, 
three out of every five, at the least, would be found to 
have been done by the Congregationalists. Perhaps, 
dear Christian Union, it would be well for you, living 
in a somewhat fragile house of your own, not to pitch 
too many, or too big, stones at the houses of others. 

You will pardon this, I know, from one who loves 
and admires you, and who gets more good out of your 


Notes on the. Sunday-school lessons than from any 
other source save from the lesson itself. 8. G. H. 


Deposit, N. Y. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE BIBLE. 

Will you allow one who lived a skeptic for thirty 
years, and believed in the infallibility of human reason 
as a guide in religious matters, but who, through the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, was brought to see 
the truth as it is in Christ, to say a few words in re- 
gard to an answer to A Correspondent,” headed 
„What kind of a Book is the Bible?” published in 
The Christian Union September 14. 

Do not Christian teachers sometimes undertake the 
work which alone belongs to the Spirit, in trying to 
prove the divine origin of the Bible and the plan of 
salvation to people ruled alone by“ human reason,” 
and by so doing place ‘‘a stumbling block” in their 
path? 

It seems to me that teachers too often ignore the 
work that the Holy Spirit must perform on a person 
before he can understand or believe the truths taught 
in the Bible, and thus are led into controversies that 
are positively injurious to the cause of Christ. 

The Bible and my own experience teach me that 
the carnal mind, which is the natural mind guided by 
„human reason,” cannot understand the spiritual 
teachings of the Bible. I believe thousands of honest 
skeptics have gone down to the grave unbelievers 
because the teachers of Christ's mission have failed 
to impress the truth upon the minds of their hearers 
that it is through the agency of the Holy Spirit above 
that they can understand the Scriptures. 

It makes no difference how learned a man may be, 
how perfect his reasoning powers, the Bible, with all 
its saving truths, will remain a sealed book to him 
except he will become ‘‘as alittle child,” in order to re- 
ceive the Spirit, which only can guide him in the 
the way of all truth,” which will teach him all 
things.” For no man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost.“ The natural man cannot 
receive the things of the Spirit.“ They are foolish- 
ness to him.” Let a person place himself ina condi- 
tion to receive these truths, ‘‘ by first seeking the king- 
dom of God,” as a little child, and all these things 
shall be added unto him.” 

To me one of the greatest as most unanswerable 
proofs of the truth of the Bible, and that the plan of 
salvation is of Divine origin, is that, from the fall of 
Adam to the establishment of the Kingdom on the day 
of Pentecost, it is in almost every particular directly 
contrary to any plan that human reason unguided by 


the divine Spirit could have devised, and therefore the 
Bible is not a reasonable Book to any one that has not 
been born again.” 

I sometimes think it is possible that the children of 
Christian parents are so instructed from infancy, that 
they receive the influence of the Spirit at so early an 
age, that they were never conscious of a time when 
they did not believe the Bible, and thus they have re- 
ceived the impression that their belief is in accordance 
with human reason, when in reality they have been 
led by the Holy Spirit. 

It seems to me that Christ's interview with Nicode- 
mus should be carefully studied by Christians before 
they attempt a coutroversy with skeptics. 

DvuRHAMVILLE, Tenn. Isaac L. Cask. 


COLLEGE-BRED MEN AND THE MINISTRT. 

{ noticed in your issue of Nov. 2 letter from J. S., 
Terra Haute, Ind., remarking upon the apparent de- 
crease in the proportion of college-bred men now en- 
tering the ministry, and asking for statistics. At the 
recent meeting of the American Academy of Medicine, 
Dr. Charles McIntyre, Jr., of Easton, read a paper 
calling attention to the low prc portion of medical stu- 
dents possessing degrees in arts and scienccs as com- 
pared with those iv theological and law schools, and 
gave some statistics which may be interesting to your 
correspondent, although they answer his question only 
in part. Asa report of the meeting may not be readily 


accessible, I quote in brief the result of his investiga- 
tions: In 1879, of 9,522 medical students reported, 8.2 
per cent. had a degree in arts and sciences; of 3,018 
law students, 25 2 per cent. ; while of 4 362 theological 
students 80.6 per cent. had degrees. In 1880 the per- 
centage was: medicine, 7.9; law, 241; theology, 
26.4. Yours respectfully, 
A Mepioat Srobpkxr. 
Mep. Dept. Univ. or PA., 
Nov. 6, 1882. 


HOWELLS ON ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


England Amer‘canizes in some respects, in some res- 
pccts America Angliclzes; but the most of that amounts 
to very little, I suspect; and for our part, whatever 
outcry we make over our own follies and sins and 
errors, we do not believe that it is less democracy, 
but more, that is to help us. Mere contiguity 
might do something to reconcile the ideals of the 
two countries, but it could not do everything. Tue 
four millions of Canada are not affected by the prox- 
imity of our fifty millions; they cling all the more 
closely to the English ideal, or what they imagine it to 
be, and shudder at the specter of annexation, which 
exists only in their own nervous abhorrence. 

At the same time, there is apt to be so much kind- 
ness between us personally, when we meet on any 
common ground, that it is difficult to realize the 
national alienation, and impossible to account for 
it. We seem so very much alike—I necessarily speak 
only for the American half of the impression—that 
we feel like asserting an indisputable brotherhood. 
Upon reflection we have our reserves, our doubts, 
our fears; but for the time the illusion is delight- 
fully perfect. It occurs with Americans sometimes 
not only upon acquaintance or speech with English- 
men, but at the mere sight of their faces, which have 
a kindred look, whatever their calling or degree; and 
I think we are never less wrapped in the national flag 
than when we encounter English soldiers. The 
other day I was walking through one of the Parks 
when I came upon some sort of little barrack, 
where two or three privates, being temporarily de- 
barred from flirtation with the nursery maids by 
the duty they were on, presented themseives purely 
and simply as my traditional enemies. But so far 
from wishing to offer them battle, I could only 
think of that whimsical and remorseful passage of 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Septimius Felton,” in which he de- 
scribes Pitcairne’s men as they marched into Con- 
cord after the affair at Lexington, dusty, wearied 
and footsore, but needing only a half hour’s rest, a 
good breakfast, and a pot of beer apiece, to make 
them ready to face the world. Nor did their faces 
look in any way rancorous, but at the most only 
heavy, cloddish, good-natured, and human. Oh, 
heavens, Mr. Felton!“ whispered Rose; why should 
we shoot these men, or they us? They look kind, if 
homely.” It is the strangest thing in the world that 
we should think of killing them,” said Septimius. 


Indeed, it was monstrous. I realized then, as 
never before, the tremendous moral disadvantage a 
democracy is at in any war with a royal or oli- 
garchic power; for whereas a portion of the repub- 
lican idea is slain in every American who perishes 
on the field, the poor fellows who fell on the other 
side personally express nothing, while the real enemy 
remains safe at home. It was no longer a question of 
shooting at the king and his ministers from behind 
stone walls, as it had been hitherto, but of picking off 
such amiable and friendly-looking folk as those I saw. 
Something in my heart—no doubt the brother plebeian 
—stirred in their presence with a novel pain; and if I 
could have ho to make these honest menin anywise 


cognizant of April 19, 1775, 1 might have wished to 
excuse it to them.—[Longman’s Magazine. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. XXVI., No. 20. 


Publisher's Department. 


Nuw York, Nov. 16, 1883. 


TEN POINTS. 
TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. tres becription Price of THE OHRISTIAN 
Uni $5.00 a year, payable in advance. NEw 
AUBSORIFFION® Gan commence at any time dur- 

ne oe, i it is demrable to have them 


2. The, Christian Unien is sent subecribers 

til an . order is recei the Pub- 

liehers for for its dis — * 
made, as req 


— when 
Orders. 


ecks, 0 Drafts. 


send 
lettor postmasters are req 
ister letters whenever requested to do so 


site r Id never be sent 

* In almost eure to wear a hole 4y 

yt and be lost, 228 Se stolen. Per- 

sone who send silver to us in a letter must do it 

on their own responsibility. 

enewals. Two week uired after re- 

— of money by us —— date oppoe ite 
your name ou your paper can be changed. 

inst. be not —Remember thst the Pub- 

ust be notified by letter when a sub- 

es his paper stopped. All ar 


— — ar. earages 
must be 
wa et gf the be 
aN ch your raper sent. Say name cannot be 
yan on our books unless this is done. 


8. The — alnst your name on the mar- 
gin of your paper — to what time ycur ‘o> 
scription is 


9. 228 — have decided that all subscribers 

are held responsible until arrear- 

ages are ane and nd their papers are ordered to 
discontinued. 


10. NIN to Publishers should be be addressed 
MANAGER CHRISTIAN UNION, 2 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


A BRIEF REVIEW. 


If you want the history of the year in 
fifty-two chapters, read ‘The Curistian 
Union. 


Ite Outlook will give you an impartial | 


interpretation of the significant events of 


tion of a subscription: We therefore 
continue the paper until we receive an 
order to discontinue it. On the receipt 
of such an order we promptly take the 
subscriber’s name from our list without 
further question. If a subscriber states, 
in sending in his subscription, that he 
desires to have the paper discontinued at 
the expiration, we affix a mark to his 
name on our subscription list, and take 
the name off without any further in- 
struction when the proper time arrives. 
We are gratified to say that our loss on 
unpaid subscriptions has been very small 
since we adopted this method. We have 
never yet appealed to the Courts, and we 
never intend to; we simply state points 


0 2, 6, and 9, in order that our read- 


ers may fairly understand our method. 
If Silex will send us the subscrip- 
tion of ore friend, or of one hun- 
dred friends, and distinctly state that 
he wants the paper discontinued when 
the year expires, we guarantee that 
his instructions will be followed and 
that he will have no annoyance in the 
matter. By the way, we take this op- 
portunity of saying that we have recently 
adopted a new method by which The 
Christian Union may be sent asa gift in 
a very pleasant as well as novel manner. 


be It Silex will send bis address to this of- 


fice we shall be glad to give him full in- 
formation about it. 


THE FELICITIES OF A BUSINESS 
MANAGER. 


Two weeks ago we said something about 
the infelicities of a business manager, and we 
do not think that they were exaggerated. It 
is Only fair, however, to say that there are 
many pleasant incidents and features con- 
nected with the position of publisher of such 


the day in Politics, Religion and Society. | a paper as The Christian Union, and we think 


Its Editorial pages discuss the ques- 


tions of the hour with candor, courage, 
and in a broad Christian spirit. 


Its column of Inquiring Friends will 


answer any questions upon which you 
may need light or suggestion. 
Its Contributed Articles are the best 


work of mai y of the best writers on the 
present themes. 

Its Home department embodies the ripe 
experience of the most competent writers 
on matters relating to the family and the 
home life in all its aspects. 

Its Young Folks columns contain the 


most interesting and instructive stories 
and sketches for children; while the 
Writing Desk carries on correspondence, 


with a host of young readers, at once 
helpful and entertaining. 
In the department of Books and Au- 


thors it presents a complete record of the 
world of literature, keeping its readers 
fully acquainted with the scope and 
quality of current literature; while in 
Science and Art, Fact and Rumor, and 


Church Gleanings it collects every week 
the events and news in all walks in life. 


— 


ABOUT DISCONTINUAN CES. 


New Tonk, Nov. 10, 1882. 
Dear Christian Union: 

I desire to send The Christian Union as a gift to 
a friend for one year, but seeing a notification tha; 
the paper will continue to be sent after the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, and the person to whom it 
is sent called on to pay for the same and threatened 
with an appeal to the courts” in case of refusal, 
I write to ask if 3, 6 and 9, of the Ten Points” to 
which the attention of subscribers is called, may 
not judiciously be withdrawn and a subseriber be 
allewed to ‘depart in peace, if he so desires, when 
the time for which he paid has expired? 


Respectfully, SILEx. 

We are very glad that our correspon- 
dent Silex falls into line with the large 
number of our subscribers who already 
sppreciate the value of The Christian 
Union as a gift to a friend. He mistakes, 
however, the intention of our Ten 
Points.“ Those Ten Points” were 
simply reminders for our subscribers on 
matters about which we are continually 
receiving inquiries. We have found that 
it is the wish of the majority of our sub- 
scribers that The Christian Union should 
not be stopped promptly at the expira- 


our readers ought to know some of them ; 
otherwise the impression would get abroad 
that the path of the business manager is all 
thorns and no roses, and young men entering 
the profession of journalism would become 
editors instead of publishers. For instance, 
the publisher came to his desk this morning 


to begin a new week and began to look over 


the mull. Here are some of the plums he 
pulled out: 


As for the paper, I would rather send five dollars, 
if I had them, than not have it. It refreshes and 
braces me, and makes life better worth the living— 
more than I can tell you if I try. Mrs. H. S. H. 

I have been so pleased with your paper that I 
have indeed no thought of parting with it, and hope 
that my relation as a subscriber may be a continu- 
ous one. Rev. H. E. T. 


I like your paper more than I can tell; await ite 
coming every week anxiously. Mrs. H. M. G. 


When my subscription expired I thought I would 


not renew it until January, 1883, but I cannot seem 
to get along well without it. Mrs. J. A. P. 


Such are some of the kindly greetings which 
The Christian Union receives, and we beg to 
assure our readers that such words give us 
not only pleasure but encouragement. 


Our readers have undoubtedly noticed the 
advertisement of the Heywood Rattan Fur- 
niture, which has been appearing in our 
columns. We advise such of them as can to 
call at the salesroom of this furniture, 28 
East Fourteenth street, if they want to see 
what beauty and novelty combined can do. 
There lies before us a handsome lithotype of 
some of the articles made of this rattan work; 
fire screens, work baskets, newspaper racks, 
center tables, music racks, book shelves, 
wood baskets, and cribs make up the list. 
The cribs are very attractive; we cannot 
imagine anything more comfortable or cooler 
for a little child than one of these rattan 
swinging cribs. We believe that our readers 
will be greatly interested in a visit to this 
store. 


WE call the attention of our large number 
of Brooklyn subscribers to the card of Mr. 
James Thompson, which has appeared in our 
columns. Mr. Thompson has been forty-two 
years in the grocery business, and has won an 
enviable reputation for the high class of 
goods which he furnishes, the full variety he 
keeps on hand, and the moderation of his 
priees. He makes a specialty of Pillsbury 
flour, Mocha and Java coffee, and choice 
butter. Call on him before laying in your | ™ 
winter supplies. 


It is an old saying that a man is well dressed 
if he wears neat shoes. On the same prin- 


ciple, the room that covers its floor with a 
handsome carpet is handsomely furnished. In 
other words, no article of house furnishing is 
more essentlal than the carpet. The qualities 
to be sought for in the carpet are those that, 
combined, produce utility and beauty—artis- 
tic color, excellence of fabric, attractive pat- 
terns, etc. These qualities are found pecu- 
liarly in the goods of the Bigelow Carpet Co., 
which is represented by George H. Titus, 
606—611 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Its carpets 
were awarded the gold medal at the Paris 
Exhibition. Mr. Titus bas a full line of goods 
ready to show customers; his Fall styles of 
carpete, rugs, and floor cloths are especially 
attractive. Those who are turning their at- 
tention to Fall furnishing, especially any of 
our large list of Brooklyn subscribers, cannot 
do tetter than to give Mr. Titus a call. 


PLEASE OBSERVE. 

All complaints and orders to change the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us, for 
the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered is 
received, and not to us. We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and do not have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INEBRIETY. 

Dr. C. S. ELLIS, Wabash, Ind., says: “I 
prescribed it for a man who had used in- 
toxicants to excess for fifteen years, but dur- 
ing the last two years bas entirely abstained. 
He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much 
benefit to him.” 


— 


Send a 3 cent stamp to Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co, Low- 
ell, Mass, for a set of their beautiful album cards. 


Have you taken a cold’ You can cure it promptly 
by using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


CASWELL Y & RV 
QUININE f 24 
leading preparation 12 the — of the hair. 1,121 
Broadway, 78 6th Ave. and — R. I. 


Effervescent Grape Saline 
ates the bowels. 1121 Broad - 
oon cents per bottle. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LONGFELLOW. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


TWO LARGE QUARTO VOLUMES, CONTAINING 600 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A very few seta with Mr. Longfellow's — 
signature upon the title-p 


A PRINCELY CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Not yor sale at the 1 8 the Publishers, 
and they will send an Agent to show you the work, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., BOSTON. 


NOBODY, 


A Story. 12mo. $1 75. 
Uniform with : 
My Desire, Imo. 1.75 
The End Coil, Imo. 1.75 
The Letter of Credit, 12mo. -- 1.% 


The author of the ‘Wide, Wide World’ 
and ‘Queechy’ must have drunk from the 
fountain of eternal youtb, so fresh and un- 
worn does she come to us in her last new 
story—‘ Nobody.’ "—[Boston Herald. } 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


END 


for sample pages of our 
TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


with maps, tables, helps, and INTERLINEAR 
References; bound full flexible, silk sewed, 
kid lined. Levant morocco. 

ONLY FIVE DOLLARS, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. V., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
75 State t., Rochester, 153 Wabash Av. 
Chicage, 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


SINGING CLASSES! 
NEED GOOD BOOKS, EXAMIVE THE BEST! 
popu! SONG MAGIC! 

wa STAR SINGER! 


60c pr copy 
$6 per doz. 

The best Teachers use these books. 

sample 00 copy. Bam le pages free Ad: ress 


Bend price for 
W. UB, Publisher, Chicago. 
for Anthem Treasures ad. in next issue 


By the author of the Wide, Wide World.“ 


Beginning of the 66th Volume, 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 391) 


FOR DECEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


„ Decorating the Church for 
Christmas.“ 
A Frontispiece Illustration, drawn by F. Diziman; 


The Columbia River, 
By CLEVELAND Rookwett. With Thirteen Iilus- 
trations from the author’s drawings ; 


Wilillam Black at Home, 
By Joszru Hatton. With Six Illustrations 


Found Drowned, 
A Poem, by Dinan MuLock Craik. Illustrated: 


The Creat Seaport of Western 
France, 


By Tuomas W. Knox. A description of Havre. 


With Twelve IIlustratione by Reingart and 
VANDERHOOF ; 


Two Poems by Herrick, 
Each with full-page Illustrations by Ansey ; 


Southern California.—ill., 
By WILLIAX Lenny Bisnor, Illustrated; 


Cameos of Colonial Carolina, 
By the Rev P. D. Hay. Illustrated ; 


Storing Electricity, 
By Professor Henry Morton. Illustrated; 
New England in the Colonial 
Period, 
By Professor JOHN Fiske; 


Two Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR, by Constance F. Woo.xox ; 
SHANDON BELLS, by WILLIAM BLAOR ; 


Short Stories; 
THE SINGULAR VOTE OF AUT TILBOX. 
By the author of Cape Cod Folks ;” 
AMONG THE ROSE-ROUTS, by A 
TOM’S MONIMENT,by Susan HARTIE T Swett; 
Poems 
By IsaRELLA GRANT MEREDITH and EUGENE 
BoLLxs; 
Editor's Easy Chair. 
Harper's Christmas, 1882. — Frothingham's Life 
of George Ripley.— The Rescue of Niagara. 
Washington Irving.— Barbarous Treatment of 
Women ; 


— 


Editor's Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Contributions from W. L. Atven, R. K. Munairt- 
TRICK, R. J. Burperrs, J. H. AMS, and 
G. P. Laturor. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ggg... $4 00 
ll 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR... 400 
The THREE above publications. 10 00 
Any TWO above name. 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........... 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARW, 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 

States or Canada. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction and Poetry , at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall 
list of Harper’s Franklin Square Library will 
be furnished gratuitously on application to HAR- 
rar & Brotuers. Sabscription Price, per Year, 
of 52 Numbers, $10. 


CAATLOGUE, ‘comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will be sent by mall acy a 
Cente. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N. v. 


| 
in | 
— — — ̃ 
| * 
— — ͥ́ 
| 
— 
| — 
— 
(2 Numbers) 10 00 
* Indeæ to Harpers Mega ine, Vols. 1 to 60. 
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THE WORRIES OF TITLES. 


All that is wanted is that no title should be 
copyright which was not registered at the 
same time as the book was pubiished. 

Some five or six years ago Mr. Charles 
Dickens, for whom, with my late partner, I 
wrote a Christmas story, after the title had 
been advertised everywhere—lI believe even 
after the thing had appeared—received a let- 
ter from some one informing him that he had 
pimself once written a story with the same 
title. He further intimated that unless 
substantial damages were at once paid him 
he would do dreadful things. Mr. Dickens, 
after ascertaining that the story spoken of 
was long ago dead and buried, wisely inti- 
mated that he might go and do his worst. 
And nothing came of it. Another story. A 
certain firm of publishers with whom I am ac- 
quainted once received a letter warning them 
that a work of theirs, then in the press and al- 
ready well advertised, bore the title of a novel 
once written by himself. The writer went on to 
add that be contemplated issuing his book in a 
cheap form, so that unless—same threat as 
avove. He gave as his address a public-house 
near Drury Lane. It was pretty evident from 
the tone of the letter what kind of a man he 
was and what he wanted, He had, in fact, 
published a novel under the title named, 
which fell flat, and was long since as dead as 
can be desired for any book, so that the use 
of the title would injare him in no possible 
wav. However, these publishers, desiring to 
injure no man, invited him to an interview. 
He came, bringing with him a printer, who 
was good enough to testify that he had com- 
menced negotiations for the reprint of the 
novel in question. While the partners were 
thinking how much they could offer the man 
of unappreciated genius in order to preserve 
their own title, he bappily brought the matter 
to an issue by offering to ‘‘equare the job” 
tor a guinea. Upon this he was ejected with 
his printer, and has never since claimed any 
damages. In fact, I do not believe that where 
jt can be proved that no one is jnjured any 
damages could be obtained. But, to prevent 
disputes, let us register our titles. 

Again, a title ought notto be registered un- 
less it belongs to a book; no one ought to 
have copyright in so unsubstantial a thing as 
a mere title. Let I have heard a story which, 
if true, shows that there was, or is, sucha 
copyright. It is related of the late Mr. Hain 
Friswell. He once met a publisher who con- 
fided to him that he was about to bring outa 
new religious weekly, but wanted a title. 
‘* Why not,” eaid Mr. Friswell, call it ——"? 
The publisher grasped his hand warmly, and 
left him in haste. Thereupon Mr. Friswell, 
repenting that he had so carelessly parted 
with a good title, called a cab and hastened 
to register it at Stationers’ Hall. While the 
ink was still wet, a clerk arrived from the 
publisher on exactly the same errand. If 
registration of a title ten years or so ago 
secured its copyright, does it not secure that 
copyright still? And if there has been no 
registration, is the title the property of author 
or publisher? I have only to add that I am 
again a victim, and am informed that the 
title I had chosen for a new novel belongs to 
a little bock written for children and pub- 
lished five years ago. Walter Besant in The 
Atheneum.” 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more nore than ten lines (agate 
will be inserted in this column free 


Wanted First eight volumes of Scribner’s 


pay 75 cents per volumes or 10 cents per single x, 


copy and postage. Address, W. G. S., P. O. box 
114, Englewood, N. J. 


Wanted. Young ladies to sell an article wanted 
in every well regulated family. For particulars 
address, John G. Avery, Spencer, Mase. 


Wanted.—To sell, an excellent farm of 160 
acres, partly cultivated, finely located near Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, Calhoun County. Will be sold at 
reasonable terms to parties meaning business, and 
none others need correspond. Addresse, John K. 
Duke, L. B. 103, Portsmouth. Scioto Co., Ohio, 


A Lady would like pupils in English branches, 
or would teach delicate unable to attend 
school. Address C. H., Christian Union. 
Refers to Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


Novissimum Organum. The certainti esses, 
and 1 of John Thinkingmachine In 
which be presents the development of a new thought- 
twelve x with ita 8 3 — — — of the past 


18 Ferdinand Hal- 
— Hnekrode Touts: h R. Hildreth Peper 
Ghoth $1.00. lie 


BOYS’ — reducing the labor 

and expense of properly 

CLOTHING, clothing Children, has 

GIRLS’ become indispensable to 

a multitude of Patrons. 

CLOAKS It turnishes every article 

AND of apparel, from Hats to 

Sho s, for Boys and 

DRESSES. | Girls, from their birth up 

BABIES’ o 16 years of age, at very 

OUTFITS. low prices for desirable 
goods. 

Mail orders have careful attention. Cata- 

logues free. 


Best & Co. 


60 West 23d St., Bet. 5th & 6th Aves, 
New York. 


Solid SilverWares 


925,000 Fine. 
Gorham Spoons and Forks 


Are sold by the trade as low as goods of 
much inferior grade in quality and work- 
manship, so that purchasers can be as- 
sured of obtaining an article of sterling 
quality if they will see that this Trade 
Mark RAG is stamped on every piece. 

This grerune stamp has now become 
as well known in this country as is the 
Hall Mark of England as asure guarantee 
for good quality. 

GORHAM MFG COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Unton SQUARE. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 


7 Kast lth St., near University Fl., N. 1. 


$200 tp $220 | FORT EDWARD COL- 
PER Fran. LEGIATE INS UTE. 
New brick buildings, handsome and well app »iat- 
ed, warmed with steam. College tory 


and commercial studies; graduating cores for 
ladies and gentlemen. Rooms for a few more; 
— oe arrival to end of term or 

year. JU8. E. KING, D. D., 
Fort Edward, N. 1. 


GIRLS’ HOME SCHOOL. 


Faas subscriber, ont io ilies left a widow by the death of 
to receive into her fami- 
ly a 1 of or misses on 
terms. Her residence is in an elevated, airy 
healthy location, within the — outade th the 
bustle of the ci Her ex cipal 
the well keown emale Cel bere 1 “Oxford, Uhio, she 
her to give needed in 
endeavor to combine with this a tender, 
— interest in those committed to her care 


Address MRS. MARY T. ROOT. 
Schenectady. N. * 


Refer to Rev. G. Alexander, beer ectady; Prof. 
Geo. E. Day, New Raven. Conn. E. W. Gil- 
mao, D. V., Am Society. Now York N 
Rev. 0. Holbssok, B. D. Mo. 


Education 


sent free by J. B. 


or Music 


— Theory, 8 


Dberlin 


SSAA 
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ES 


me BEST THING KNOWN Fr 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears 15 above symbol, and name of 

ES PYLE, ‘NEW YORK, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China &English Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine te French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps. . 2 oo 

Fine White French Chine Tea Seta, A pieces. 7 80 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. 8 50 

.— * Decorated French China Tea — 1 8 
3 

vo 


hes Seta, 11 pieces, $4.25; white.. ee 
lish Porcelain’ ner Seta, 100 ps. 14 
— Dinner Knives, per doz. 3 


ae ALL HUUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


see ee ee eee 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. v. City. 


Orders bo 
Sent C. O. P. Pare y Order. 


W A'T'CHES. 


Gente’ maze, German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 
li Jewels, - - 810 
Ooin Silver, Hunting Cases, 13 


~ $16 
Hunting Casea, 13 Jewels, 


Silver Cases, Nickel Plated, 


il - 810 
size, Coin silver, Hunting ‘Cases, 
Ladies’ ue Gold Hunting Cases, - from 

832.50 upwards. 


All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters, 
u ewe e 
ted & Watcheo Watch Ohare 


&c., sent free to any address. very article aes 
is waranted to be exactly as represented. If not 
found so, money refund 


CUMMINGS & C., 38 Dey St., N. V. 


t AT ARR CUREU IN A FEW DAYS 


For Only 15 Cents. 


Nasal Catarrh L. be easily, quickly, p'easantl 
and lastingly cured er oue KNOWS HOW. 
— know how, can do t, and guarantee just such a 

y HEALING te POWDER (perfectly 
soluble) — positively and effectively cure in a 
few ome 1 apy ora y case not complicated 
wi a. here 4 no bumbug ana — 
disa molt tment about it. know what 
talking about, and I say is the TRUTH 
not, denounce me per as a — Many 
thousand packages 0d i in the past six years, and 
I parang declare upon oath that I seldom havea oom. 
2 aint, and do not know of a failure to cure in 

attime. It is perfectly harmless; try it, and 41 
you are not satisfied I will — — our 
money. Olears the head without sneezing, — 
heals, stops and cures every d'scharge from the 
nose, sweetens the breath, aud cures catarrh in all 
ita stages, A package, enough to last two weeks, 

rly en to surely and infallibly cure 
nearly 4 — gent postpa'd for only 15 cents in 

Bac 219 N. STODDARD, 1226 Niagara St., 
. Pamphiet has over 300 testimoniais 
— ge tS of patients cured, Have beeu in 
Dregs business in Buffalo eves 16 Have my 
ood reasons for off being this fe incomparable 

— y at 80 low a prise. 


Sudden Changes of the weather often canse 
Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic troubles. 
BRONCHIAL TRocHeEs will allay the ir- 
ritation which induces coughing. Sold only in 
boxes. Price 25 cents. 


cosy or themselves and — 
Sh rs and India Rubbers, 
obtain all the v sy 88. in nality — 

ILLER & CO. West lith 


moderate in pri * 


“Common Sense” 


Is a good name for the Self-Binder 
we offer our subscribers. These 
Common Sense” binders have been 
manufactured for us specially. Each 
one has the name of 


=/THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


stamped in gilt letters on the side. 
After a personal trial we are con- 
vinced of their convenience. Send 
for one; you know our address; we 
know that you will like it so much 
that you will want another to give to 
some friend who takes the Union. 
The price of the Binder is, 


Postpaid to any address. 


Tha Union Must be 


2918 LIM 


7 
. 22 7 — 


J 


"Fa 


“A, DD 


causes blemisheson Nickel Plates on 
Silver and Plated Ware, Brass Plate 
Fountains, etc., etc., tedisappear “i 
velous rapidity, an‘ without the ¢ 
rubbing, 

NO CORROSIVE or ACID INGREDIE? 


IMPAIR ITS VALUE. 
Take no Substitute or Imitation. 


PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 

ſrature n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
mg to be desired. j The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 


dend for Cireular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


areroorms, 
$00 Ave., | $56 Tremoant-ct., Bost.a. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


an THE NURSERY. 


The most Beautifully Illustrated Magazine 
for Little People in the World. 


The extraordinary success of this Magazine proves 
that the people desire the best literary and artistic mat- 
ter for the instruction and amusement of little children. 
The stories and poems, all original, are by the 

Best Writers for Children. 
The illustrations, 380 a year, are made by the 
Best Artists in the Worid, 
expressly for this Magazine. Invaluable as an educa. 
tor. The cheapest as well as the best 
$1.50 A YEAR. 15 CENTS A COPY. 

Newsdealers sell it. Specimen free. The most lib- 

eral terms to Agents. Special terms to Schools. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING GO, Boston, Mass. 


Aber Cent. Off 


Sunday School 
SUPPLIES 


(iraded Papers and graded Lesson Helps at prices 


far below ailothers. On trial, for three months, 30 
per cent. off and if not found better, this is refunded. 
Over five million circulation. Send for samples 


and full particulars. DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


UTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
The only Sewing Machine that can be 
USED WITH SAFETY TO HEALTH. 


Can you AFFORD to be without it? 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co,,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS—SOUTHDOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 


Four Grandsons of Eurotas—greatest of butter 

Jows—now for sale. Prices reasonable. 

Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manager. 
MoUNTAINVILLE, Onaxes Co., New York, 


6 E. 14th Street. 
DRESS REFORM 


and Hygienie Undergarments, IIlustrated 


priced pamphlet mailedtree by Mrs, A, Fletcher & O 


* | F EARLI 
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10 
Illustrated Catal and Price-List mailed f 
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promptiy provided for Familien Schools, Collewes. 
nd Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have Application Form.” 
of for subscribers. The full name 
of the adrertiser must acoompany ¶⅛ͤ—iasI 
00 each tant. Cards for others than sub- 
00 — agate 
00 
00 Monthly unbound; together or single copies. Will 
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00 
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